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| dary of Saliſbury 
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Rev. William Bunning 
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George Charleton, Eſq. 
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Matthias Deane, Eſq. Reading 
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Mr. Horwood, Trentham 
Mr. Holyoake, Hewel, Worceſterſhire | 
Mr. Hornblower, Kidderminſter 
Mr. Hooman, ditto 35S 
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Miſs Millar 
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Rev. R. Myddelton, Rector of Denbigh. 
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Rev. T. Napleton 
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Rev. Mark Noble, Rector of Barning, Kent 
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Lord Biſhop of Oxford, 4 ſets 
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P 
Lord Biſhop of Peterborough, 2 ſets 
Right. Hon. William Pitt 
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8 „ . 8 Rev. 
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Rev. St. John Preiſt, Head Maſter of ns MORA ? 
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Q 2 
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William Richardſon, Eſq. Bermondſey 
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Dr. William Hayward Roberts, Provoſt of Eaton 
Wilſon Ayleſbury Roberts, * Packwood, Warwickſhire 


Mrs. Roberts : 
Miſs 
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Miſs Roberts | 7 v4 
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5 | S 

The moſt Noble the Marquis of Stafford, 2 ſets 
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| Mrs. 
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Fenn Valentia, 5 ſets 
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Right Hon. Sir George Vonge, Bart 

Hon. Mrs. Anneſley, 5 ſets 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


OST of the following Sermons are printed 
nearly verbatim as they were preached in 

the Chapel-Royal ; bur the reſt having undergone 
conſiderable alteration, the Author did not think 
it proper to notify them all, in the title-page, 
as preached in the Chapel-Royal; but what was 
not addreſſed from the pulpit to the hearer, is 
now addreſſed to the reader. The choice of the 
diſcourſes, and the alterations in them, were in 
conſequence of the » Author's wiſh to render a 
publication (which had probably never taken place, 
but from circumſtances which bear no relation to 
it) as uſeful as he was able to make it, amidſt 
engagements unfavourable to the production of ſuch 
deſigns, and even of ſuch reviſions as are due to the 
reſpectable perſons, who by their ſubſcription to 
theſe Sermons, are entitled to the Author's moſt 
laſting gratitude, and will ſtimulate him to ſuch 
future exertions, as may make ſome little recom- 
penſe for the generoſity of their preſent _—_— 
and patronage, 


* May 20th, 1791. 
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SERMON I. 
PSALM CXix. 59. 


Page. 
T thought on my ways, and turned my feet unto 


thy teſtimonies, 5 WT: 5 


8 EN EQN: II. 


PSALM cxix. 59. 
I thought on my ways, and turned my feet unto 
thy teſtimonies, _ i 
S ERM ON III. 
HxRBREWSö iii. 1 2. 


Take heed brethren, left there be in any one of 
you an evil beart of unbelief. | 40 


Vor. I, — 
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SERMON IV. 
1 Jokx v. 5. 


Who is he that overcometh the world, but be 
that Beliauetb that 8 is the Son of God. 


S E R M O N v. 
mem A nian 5 20. 


. Behold 7 tand at the door, and knock: if any 
man bear my voice, and open the door, I will 


come in to him, and will ſup with ain, and 
be with me. 655 ˖ 


SERMON VI. 
& St. Maxx viii. 38. | 


Whoſorver therefore fhall be aſhamed of me and 
of my words in this adulterous and ſinful ge- 


neration; of him alſo ſhall the Son of man be 
aſhamed when be cometh in the glory of his 
Father with the holy angels. 


SERMON VII. 
 HzBrews Xit. I, 2. 


Wherefore, ſeeing we alſo are encompaſſed about 
with ſo great a cloud of witneſſes, let us lay 
aſide 7 werght, and the ſi n which doth ſo 


Page. 


60 


78 


109 


eaſily 


CEAMERLINSGL ili. 
a deer s: Ie as In, ths abe, 
and finiſher of our faith, who for the joy that 
 avas ſet before him, endured the croſs, deſpiſing 
the ſhame, and is ſet down at the ri got band _ 
of the throne of God. | | 130 


S E N M ON VIII. 
St. MaTTHEW xxii. 37, 38, 39, 40. 


Jeſus ſaid unto him, Thou ſhalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy beart, and with all thy 
ſoul, and with all thy mind. This is the firſt 
and great commandment. And the ſecond is 
like unto it, Thou ſhalt love thy neighbour as 
thyſelf. On theſe two commandments hang all 
the law and the prophets. i LS 


TT | 3 > « 
St. MATTHEW XXil. 37, 38, 39, 40. ; 
Yeſus ſaid unto him, Thou ſhalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
foul, and with all thy mind. This is the firſt 
and great commandment. And the ſecond is 
like unto it, Thou ſhalt love thy neighbour as 
thyſelf. On theſe two commandments hang all 
the law and the prophets. 169 


A 2 
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SERMON X. 


1 rin 1 47, 


. | Page, 
Honour all men: love the brotherhood: fear 
God: honour the king. 18 5 
S ERM M KL 
\ 1Pzrng i. 17. : 
Honour all men: love the brotherhood: fear 
God : honour the king. | — 217 


{ 


P SAL exix. 59. 


”, thought on my ways, and turned my fot unto 
| thy te eftmonies,®F—— 


Practice that produces the concluſions 

which are founded upon the beſt ex- 
perience ; for they are then founded upon 
ſelf knowledge, and therefore upon facts the 
moſt eaſily ſeen in all their circumfances : it is 
then that a man learns his own good capacities, 
and what is amiſs in him either by nature or by 
habit; and it is then that he is qualified with 
that knowledge, without which he cannot 
poſſibly accompliſh the great end of his 


Or, — —7 cle y mar wg 
89 remembrance. 


vor. I. | S __ 


t SERMON I. 


temporal exiſtence—his moral im provement. 


This only can be effected by means adapted to 


his peculiar diſpoſitions, as every man is, 
more or leſs, an original a man therefore 


cannot know himſelf too well. To attain 


this knowledge is one of the moſt neceſſary 


and difficult exereiſes of eonſideration ; one 
of the moſt neceflary—that we may turn our 


feet unto the teſtimonies of the Lord; and one 


of the moſt difficult — for when a man would 
judge himſelf, he undertakes a judicial office 
which is the moſt arduous. of the kind; I 
mean when he would judge himſelf upon the 


extenſive plan of the Pſalmiſt, call his awn 


ways to remembrance, and review, it is pro- 


bable, a conſiderable part of his life. 


The conſcience is at hand to pronounce 4 


ready ſentence upon a. /ingle fact, and one may 
generally fay that it doth its office well, and 
almoſt intuitively ; therefore in this caſe con- 
fideration is not neceſſary ; but ſometimes 
(J need not enumerate inſtances) the con- 


ſeienee becomes callous by imperceptible | 


degrees, and at length dwindles into an ineffi- 


cient faculty, from having been over exerciſed, 
Occaſionally therefore it behoves us to ſolicit 


_ the 


f N 


5 SERMON I. 7 
the aid of the utmoſt conſideration, to under- 
take the moſt ſearching review of our paſt 
ways; thus we ſhall retrieve the requiſite 
tendernefs of conſcience, and before it is too 
late, make the requiſite alterations in our con- 
duct; for, as human creatures, we cannot be 
too intent upon this work, this one thing mf 
 needful. 

But when a man would judge himſelf, he 
undertakes, as it has been obſerved, a judicial 
office which is the moſt arduous of the kind; 
for he muſt comprehend, ſurvey, and cenſurs 
a multiplicity of facts and circumſtances ; he 
is, at once, the criminal and the judge; he 
wants no advocateſhip, and yet will be apt to 
_ ruſh. into this office, and into the abu/e of it, 
| largely bribed as he certainly will be by ſelf- 
love, to ſophiſticate away the truth; to cheat 
| himſelf with an illuſory ſentence ; and, for 

the preſent ſatisfaction of a verdict in his 
favour, to plunge himſelf into that condemna- 
tion. in a future ſtate, which is moſt to be 
avoided. 
But let not our imagination take fire ut the 
greater evil, and careleſsly injure the cauſe of 

religion: we are commenting upon a ſentence 
| B 2 of 


8 SERMON I. 


of the holy Pſalmiſt, and muſt not forget that 
Chriſt had not then brought a future life and 
unmortality to light. A virtuous conduct is, 
unqueſtionably, the beſt means of temporal 
good ; and ſo the beſt reaſon of man has, at 
all times and every where, reported of virtue. 

The belief of God was peculiarly ſtrong in 
his choſen people; ; the wiſeſt men in all ages 
and nations entertained, if not in the ſame de- 
gree, the ſame belief; they alſo, generally, 
agreed that there was a probability of a future 
ſtate of rewards and puniſhments; and that 


virtue, was the one mode of conduct moſt 


agreeable to the will of God: it was there- 
fore an eaſy inference, and it was in fact their 
inference, that virtue was the ſafeſt conduct; 
that the will of God was to be the law of 
man; and that his intereſts were very properly 
intruſted to the ſuperior wiſdom, benevolence, 
and power of the Deity, Conſideration 
therefore, as the neceſſary means of a virtu- 
ous conduct, ſtands upon the broadeſt and 
moſt ſolid ground of reaſon : but its uſe and 
importance muſt be moſt apparent to the 
chriſtian ; though, perhaps I ſhould rather 
255 that the divine grace has given hin the 

| greateſt 


SERMON I. 9 
greateſt encouragements to practiſe it, and at 
the ſame time addreſſed his fears with a de- 

claration of the greateſt penalties for the 
neglect of it. But it may be proper, before 
we advance farther into this ſubject, to ex- 

amine the nature of conſideration itſelf. 
We are in the habit of uſing the terms 
reaſon, imagination, paſſion; theſe are only 
different expreſſions of diſtinct operations in 
the ſame mind; it reaſons, it fancies, and it 
feels; when it feels, it is, more or leſs, im- 
paffioned; when it reaſons only, we ſay it 
thinks or confiders ; theſe are the ordinary con- 
ceptions, and I have now no concern with 
ſuch as are merely ſcholaſtic. Conſideration 
therefore ſeems the moſt diſpaſſionate operation 
of the mind; it ſeems the pureſt act of the 
human underſtanding ; it is (if on a ſubject 
like this, I may be permitted to ſolicit the 
aid of fancy) that pliant, expanſive, and ſea- 
like mirror, the mind, in its moſt perfect ſtate 
of clearneſs and tranquillity ; neither reflecting 
the motley images of a turbid fancy, or un- 
dulating, trembling, or toſſing beneath the 
varying blaſts of paſſion ; it is the only tre- 
__ of pure knowledge; it is therefore our 
B 3 eyeſi ght 
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eyeſight in order to the courſe of action, and 
ſupplies the only meaſure of our imaginations, 
ſentiments, and paſſions; it extends in man, 


as far as is requiſite for the purpoſes of his 


exiſtence, into the tunes paſt, preſent, and to 
come; it is a faculty that elevates him above, 
and diſtinguiſhes him from, the brute beaſt ; 
it implies a choice of meaſures ; it is meant to 
regulate, and moſt abſolutely, every inferior 
faculty that appertains to him ; it is that in- 
telligent, that judicial power, which is de- 
igned to plan and methodiſe all his move- 
ments; more or leſs, to be ever acting, and 
to enable this rational free-agent to be capable 
of a virtuous conduct, and of acquiring, and 
indeed of enjoying, its glorious conſequences ; 
it is the habitude of mind that is the moſt 
godlike, and moſt ſuperior to all the deceptions 
of fancy, and the diſturbances of. paſſion ; it 
is, as it were, a ray of the divine power and 
_ wiſdom; it is therefore the operation of mind 
moſt requiſite in this Rate of trial, as a bul- 
wark againſt the imaginations that undermine, 
and the paſſions that aſſault us; and it really 
anchades the capacity of extracting more good 
out of this world, for the e I mean 


even 
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even of preſent enjoyments, than can be pro- 
cured for us by the groſs and unenlightened 


purveyance of the imagination and paſſions. 

Therefore when the mind will not ſtand upon 
its guard, collect itſelf, pauſe, view, examine, 
ſurvey, and dwell a due time upon this its 
prime operation; in other words, when it will 
not firſt think and confider, it becomes then, 
as it were, an irregular machine, in which its 
worſt parts predominate, and eventually de- 
ſtroy it, through the prevalence of i * 
and paſſion. 

On the contrary, if this ſelf-mover, the 
mind, acts conſiderately, and agreeably to the 
will of the ſupreme mind, it acts well, and 
or ever well; for it governs all the inferior 
movements: all is then harmony, and as 
much happineſs is then produced as was in- 
tended for man. Death may deſtroy the 
material caſe that contains, or ſichſer ver this 
glorious machine (but which alſo confines it, 
and circumſcribes its career), yet it ſtill con- 
tinues and improves, ſtill working by the 
meaſures of reaſon, and of God, "GOT 


a happy * 
14 | 1 
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Let a man live the life of mere paſſion, 
| and he becomes miſerable, and is, in fact, 
mad; let him ſurrender himſelf to his ima= 
gination, and he ſoon becomes the ſlave of 
his paſſions ; for it is in the brambly wilds of 
the imaginations, that the more fierce, as well 
as venomous paſſions, are accuſtomed to har- | 
bour, and watch for their prey. 
Moreover, when man is the mere creature 
of imagination and paſſion, he is in a ſtate of 
blindneſs ; he cannot trace the path of true 
happineſs ; he is continually ſtumbling, and 
at length falls fatally : for what can then pre- 
ſerve him from the laſt deſtruction? he is not 
governed by inſtin& ; God in this reſpect is 
not his guide, but has created him a free- 
agent, and enabled him to be as happy as 
free, by the diſcretionary uſe of his reaſon ; 
but reaſon is, as it were, the. eye of the 
human mind, kept open by conſideration 
only, and open in the proportion that man 
canſiders. | 
Therefore when the imagination, the paſ- 
Gans, the rational faculties. of man, are all 
concentred upon the pooreſt and moſt periſh. 


| ** means of human 1 in a few 
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words, when all is ſenſual appetite, groſs 
avarice, and the like ; when the reaſon * 
under the imagination and the paſſions, de- 
ſcends to be their agent, and though ordained 
with monarchic faculties and preeminence, 
is however governed by theſe its plebeian 
minions—man then becomes a miſgoverned 
machine, that rolls itſelf into deſtruction: 
| ſhort and precipitate is its courſe ; it deviates | 
from the ſtraight road; it is ſoon ſhattered to 
pieces ; there has been a ſtrength to move, 
and no eyeſight to guide. This is the brief 
hiſtory of inconſideratiun. | 

But if man duly thinks before he feels, 
and reaſons before he acts, he then expands 
himſelf into a capacity of diſcovering and re- 
ceiving numberleſs pleaſures, which had other- 
wiſe: eſcaped him; and is qualified, by the 
uſe. of his only intellectual eyes, to take the 
only right. courſe, He views, he compares, 
he calculates, he chuſes his objects of purſuit, 
and, as far as he can, his ſentiments of de- 
fire ; he is qualified to adapt exertions to their 
occaſions ; he foreſees good, and the means, 
when there are any, of obtaining it; evil, 
and the means of avoiding, or leſſening it; 

| 3 
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he prepares his principles and habits accord- 


ing to his beſt intereſts; he is ſtill the maſter 
of his paſſions when he moſt chuſes to indulge 


them (for they have their place in the proceſs . 


of human conduct), and is continually ſup- 
preſſing the outſet of thoſe paſſions which 
| thould never be indulged, and yet have their 


uſe, as the trial of our virtue. He religiouſly 
meditates, and by this a&, draws the things 
future nearer to him; he rehgionufly meditates, 
and rejoiceth, but chiefly in ſuch things pre- 


| ſent as gratify the defires which ſhall be con- 


tinued for ever. Theſe appear to me the pro- 
per offioes, and effects of conſideration: I, 
of courſe, touch only upon the material points, 
as the ſubject is more extenſive than my 
powers of diſcuſſing it. 

But perfect thought, who can attain? Man 
is bong the creature of accident, and a being 
whoſe habits depend upon others as much as 
himſelf. The habit of thought, and of va- 
rying it, and of its ſpecial directions, is pecu- 
liarly the work of education. Precious as 
the effects of religious conſideration are, neceſ- 
fary as it may be for purpoſes the moſt im- 
portant, it is ſeldom within our power till half 
the 
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the tree of life is withered away: be it fo—we 
have then no time to waſte in idle lamentations, 
we have the greater call to a#; the nobleft 
prize is ſtill preſented to our exertions, ſtill 
within our reach; it is a calm evening after a 
troubleſome day, to be ſueceeded (the fleep 
of death is nothing) 6 th the morning of a 
glorious reſurreftion, 
This is the truth ; and therefore ſome have 
heretofore ſaid, and fome ill ſay, let us ſe- 
queſter ourſelves from every object that may 
in the leaſt divert us from the practice of holy 
meditation: then, all paſion they turn, as 
' they fancy, to all tought, but it is, at beſt, 
a ſpeculative idleneſs; the gloomy prifon of 
the monaſtic cloiſter, and the awful ſolitude 
of the deſert, wretchedly ſeclude them from 
the joys and charities of ſociety ; a miſtaken 
piety to God abſorbs all the duties owing to 
man: for God is a benevolent being, who 
created to communicate happineſs, and not 
excluffoely for his own glory; though of 
courſe every thing created by IM, muſt ulti- 
mately redound to it. 

Mere the review of our ways ever fo diffi- 
cult, ever fo new, did it require much time 
for the purpoſes of recollection and judg- 
ment 
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ment—ſurely the buſieſt man has one day in 
ſeven to call his own for this divine purpoſe : 
periſh. all worldly intereſts rather than that 
the holy Sabbath ſhould be profaned by being 
ſighted. Acts of virtue, which ſome times 
preſs ſuddenly upon practice, ſuperſede (as it 
has been decided by an auguſt and adequate 
authority) the ordinary uſe of this hallowed 
opportunity for religious recollection: but the 
prevailing neglect of the Sabbath, is one of 
the moſt lamentable evils under the ſun; it is 
only not a national denial of God before men, 
it effectively ſays, do not call your own ways to 
remembrance, but cruſh into inexiſtence one 
of the beſt proviſions divinely appointed man, 
Fer turning bis feet unto the ts Nimanier of the 
Lord. . 
All men have leiſure enough for the requi- 
fite means of becoming good, if they want 
not the will to obey the laws of their Creator. 
But I will ſuppoſe you determined to call 
your own ways to remembrance; and ſo tract- 
able to the advice of the holy Pſalmiſt, that 
this your reſolution is ſo thoroughly fixed, 
that ye are only anxious how to bring it into 
* I therefore, finally, addreſs you as 
chriſtians, 
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_ chriſtians, as the diſciples of that maſter, 
whoſe ſhoe-latchet the father of Solomon was 
not worthy to unlooſe. Z 
| Ye will -pribp$:God for his allinioaian 
promiſed to them who fincerely pray for it; 
ye will be animated by the recollection of his 
mercies through Chriſt Jeſus ; ye will think 
of the life and immortality which the univer- 
fal Redeemer has brought to light, and pur- 
chaſed for the true penitent; ye will meditate 
upon his ſpotleſs example, and perfect laws; 
ye will then call your own ways to remem- 
brance ye will ſearch out for this hidden 
treaſure of ſelf-knowledge (as the beſt means 
of your ſalvation) with fear and trembling ; 
ye will fear the deceiving co-operation of your 
ſelf-love, and ye will tremble not to hear and 
weigh the whole evidence with the moſt im- 
partial and diſpaſſionate attention ; ye will 
ſummon the utmoſt efforts of your reaſon to 
pronounce upon yourſelves that very ſentence, 
which, were ye then to die, would probably 
be pronounced upon you by God himſelf; ye 
will not then omit your ſevereſt inſpection into 
your habitual intentions and principles ; but 


if ſatisfied with theſe, ye will not therefore 
reſt 


— 
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reſt ſatisfied with your paſt. conduct till xe 
have examined it by the efe&#s of theſe inten- 
tions and principles; ye will particularly fx 
your obſervation upon your paſt aF#zors, for 
theſe chiefly ſtamp your conduct either good 
or bad; ye will therefore ſurvey, one by one, 
the different relations and offices which ye 
have been called upon to diſcharge, and then, 
but not till then, ye will become poſſeſſed of 
ſelf-knowledge, and difcover the whole truth: 
ye may probably be ſurpriſed at the diſcovery, 
but be it ever ſo diſpleaſing, ever fo alarm- 
ing—ye ought not to defpair ; for what was 
ill in the time paſt, may be converted into 
more good for the time to come ;* and by thus 
calling your own ways to remembrance, ye will 
henceforth have the power to turn your feet 
unto the teſtimonies of the Lord. | 


55 0 za ri xeigiror ar ax THY nawanulir®- xgo've, 7iro 
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1 thought on my ways, ond turned my feet unto 


thy teſtimonies. 


O make our ways the ways of permanent 
pleaſantneſs, we muſt think on them; 
for we cannot be as happy as the divine be- 
nevolence intended us to be, unleſs we ſecure 
the prevalence of reaſon over paſſion; but this 
is ſecured (as we formerly proved) by the habits 
ef conſideration alone. 
Let reaſon rule, or man be unhappy, ſeems 
the divine law; vifibly ſo from apparent effects, 
where the paſſions entirely rule; and if it is 
not the moſt miſerable, it is very far from a 
happy ſtate, when a man is diſtracted between 
teu maſters ; for reaſon, which cannot totally 
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be blotted out, mars and ſpots the tablet of 
human peace, if it is not made the broad 
ground upon which the paſſions are brought 
forwards. And we tnay add, that conſideration 
become habitual, is as eaſy as any other habit: 
and perhaps it is true, and if ſo, eſpecially 
merits obſervation, that a man of grave and 
conſiderate manners is with more difficulty 
drawn into an oppoſite ſtate of mind, than a 
thoughtleſs perſon is into the mood of reflection 
and ſeriouſneſs: and no wonder that this ſhould 
be the general tendency of man ; for reaſon is 
his diſtinguiſhing faculty, and conſideration i is 
reaſon in act. 

The capability of ning thoughtleſs, Kar 
fhews man to be in a ſtate of trial: yet although 
his attention is ſolicited by the myriads of motes 
that flutter in the ſun-ſhine of worldly vanity, 
he has the power of withdrawing himſelf into 
the ſhade of conſideration. It is under the 
miſrule of the paſſions that we are degraded 
from the rank of human creatures, and diveſted 
of that image of God in which man was 
originally made. | 
That there is a great deal of lth" in. 
the world, is not plainer to be ſeen than its 

| cauſe 
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cauſe—inconſideration ; for the miſerable are, 
in general, the victims of haſty imaginations, 
_ ſentiments and paſſions : ob that men would 
THINK on their ways—is more and more the 
exclamation of every virtuous and wiſe man. 
For it is mental attention which enhances the 
reliſh of every thing that is good; it is com- 
prehenſive obſervationwhichdiſcovers the good 
that might have been unknown, unnoticed, and 


unpoſſeſſed; and it is a faculty, purely rational, 


which detects the only means of acquiring the 
_ greateſt bleſſings: but theſe are ſo many ſeveral 
offices of what we call—conſideration. Let 
us make ſuch an excurſion into this ſubje& as 
may bring into our full view the general ex- 
cellency of this ſuperior faculty, that we may 
be the more diſpoſed to favour the beft. appli- 
cationof it, which is in the ſervice of religion. 
The inconſiderate live without deſign; there- 
fore the conduct of a thoughtleſs man, is as 
uncertain in its tenor, as the chaff caught up 
in a whirlwind ; it has no ſtrength to advance 
in the one right courſe ; or it is as an arrow 
toſſed into the air by the hand of a child, and 
not aimed at its mark from the ſtring of the 
Voled-: C bowman: 
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bowman: but as the latter ſtrengthens his 
power of archery by exerciſe, thus the mind 
itſelf is ſtrengthened by its . exerciſe, 
conſideration. 

In confideration is alſo marked by capriciouſ- 
neſs, and not ſeldom, by a daring impetuoſity ; ' 
it may poſſeſs the gaiety of the moment, but 
it knows not the continuing, the improving 
pleaſure of advancement in one purſuit ; its 
delights are the flaſh of the meteor, and ſome- 
times; alas! its moſt joyous movements, are 
as the rapidity and the luſtre, the terrors 
and the deſtruction of the ſulphureous light- 
ning. For inftance, the heart is jocund— 
company attracts—all the rich tiſſue of luxury 
is unfolded before the eyes of ſuſceptive youth 


' _ —wine inſpires—the ordinary ſpirit of caution 


has vaniſhed—it is a momentary madneſs—the 


ſpirit of adventure is now upon its ſummit— 


the work of avarice mingles with the fire of 
diſſipation and the caſt of the dice ſtrips the 
deſperate gameſter, it may be, of his whole 
patrimony; once perhaps the reſpected, and 
well-uſed property of a venerable and noble 
anceſtry: evils new, unexpected, ill-prepated 
for follow; wave after wave ruffles on, till 

all 
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all the ſea of his foul is in a ſtorm of deſpait— 
and then the act of ſuicide finiſhes the ſtory 
of inconſideration and irreligion. 

Ye are the beſt judges whether this is the 
convenient fiction of an idle rhetoric (un- 
becoming this place) or a genuine picture of 
what is ſometimes the truth; would to God 
it were altogether the former. But let us relieve 
ourſelves from this oppreſſive ſubject, by ſur- 
veying the farther pleaſures and profits of con- 
ſideration. | | 

We cannot make a proficiency in any ſcience 
without conſideration ; great is the pleaſure of 
ſuch proficiency, and great in proportion to 
the excellency of its ſubject: but when that 
ſubject is human nature, the mind then gathers 
the topmoſt flower, or the richeſt fruit of know- 
| ledge; for this ſcience (when we cultivate it 
for all its purpoſes, and diſcuſs it in all its re- 

: lations) involves theology itſelf. 
But virtue, human manners, natural and 
revealed religion, God and a future ſtate, are 
topics of thought that muſt ſo captivate, 
delight, and indeed exerciſe the reaſon, the 
fancy, and the paſſions of man, as to leave all 
others far, far behind them. 

£ C2 Such 


n 

Such then (let us ſuppoſe) is the governing 
object of your purſuit; be it ſuppoſed alſo, that 
ye are enabled to perſevere in it, with every 
advantage of leiſure, inclination, underſtanding, 
and the other requiſite means; and now conſider 
what a field of obſervation, and what materials 
of ſuperior delight are preſented to you—to 
meet every form, and to ſatisfy every impulſe 
of the capacious mind: for aſſuredly, this 
exalted direction of thought, impowers it, for 
its high and holy purpoſe, to trace all the 
golden veins of the pureſt poetry, eloquence, 
and hiſtory, human and divine: in the mean 
time almoſt all the living preſentments of human 
occurrences afford it pleaſing or profitable 
matter of ſpeculation and improvement, whilſt 
every uſeful, every noble art and ſcience, in a 
word, the true philoſophy, that moves experi- 
mentally, and lays open in a legitimate manner, 
the ways and works of God - but miniſter to 
it with the docility of handmaids—to borrow 
the appoſite imagery of that comprehenſive 
mind* which was deſtined to be the enlightener 


pf all the coming ages. When I think of 


that piety which marked this father of the 
- Lord Bacon. 2 
ſciences 
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ſciences, and his greateſt diſciples, and then 
of the irreligion which deforms the ſcientific 
underworkers of the preſent day, I cannot but 
expreſs myſelf in the following manner, upon a 
ſubject fo intereſting to the welfare of fociety. 

HhHegin with morals, and through this me- 
dium look at things, and mounted upon the 
wings of virtue ye will afcend higher and 
higher towards heaven ; but (to adapt words 
to ideas) grub downwards, thoughtleſs of 
God, and your peering intellect (however it 
drudges) will become a mole's eye; the ſun- 
bright radiance of heavenly truth will more 
and more annoy it, and ye will dive deeper 
and deeper into darkneſs and the earth. 

But, laſtly, when a man, intent to think 
on his ways, and to turn his feet unto the 
teſtimonies of his Creator, looks into himſelf, 
conſcious of his independent agency, and of 
the manageable. materials which he has to 
form, and for what ends—virtue and its glo- 
rious rewards, he then, more eſpecially, be- 
holds the neceſſity, and the uſe, the Toros, | 
and the rewards of canſideration. | 

Therefore, men the moſt admirable in the 
faculties of intellect, have either entirely ap- 
=_ Plied 
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plied themſelves to this ſcience, or gloried to 
conclude their other reſpectable reſearches in 
this crowning purſuit. 
He therefore who conſiders his own ways, 
and would employ all the means within his 
reach of mending them, is continually ac- 
quiring the very beſt knowledge by experi- 
mental inveſtigation ; and is, at once, enrich- 
ing his intellect, and in the moſt promiſing 
way to advance his perſonal happineſs by the 
advancement of his virtue. He becomes his 
own beſt rewarder, and is in a very good ſenſe 
of the old adage, the fabricator of his own 
fortune ; he opens within himſelf a ſource of 
far ſuperior joys than what are derivable from 
things external; and one may almoſt ſay 
without a figure (conſidering what men uſually 
are), that it is then an ever-flowing ſpring 
{mote out of a dry rock, or ſhowers of manna 
falling upon a barren deſert. If the mind 
purveys within' itſelf for its principal pleaſures, 
they are as boundleſs as the thoughts that 
« travel through all eternity:” * but if it 
deſcends to be a poor and paſſive penſioner 


upon 
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upon things external for its chief joys, it is 
then, comparatively ſpeaking, penned in a 
pinfold, & and one of the number born only to 
conſume the fruits of the earth, the bounded 
and periſhable earth. But I was attempting 
to deſcribe the condition of the conſiderate 
man; of whom we may ſay, almoſt without 
a ſeeming paradox, that he is never Ih alone 
_ than when alone; for he is now qualified for a 
ſuperior communion with God : in the mean 
time he ſtands the beſt chance of the pureſt 
earthly reputation; for he that is buſied in 
conſidering his own ways, is fo buſied in his 
own affairs {but yet in the one thing moſt needful } 
that he is not at liberty to intermeddle, im- 
properly, with his neighbour's concerns ; he 
therefore becomes a quiet and orderly member 
of ſociety; he cannot be otherwiſe, for the 
fact is, that he is become heavenly-minded, 
and is eſtranged from the little mean intereſts 
that render little minds pragmatical and miſ—- 


chievous. Magnanimity is the peculiar fruit 


of conſideration; not indeed all the forms of it, 


* Confin'd, and peſter'd in this pinfold here. 


MiLrox's Comus, ver. 5. 
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but its beſt form, and that which has the leaſt 
parade, and the moſt perpetuity. Therefore 
the conſiderate man becomes habitually mild, 
modeſt, and humble, mannerly and merciful ; 
he cannot but become more and more happy, 
more and more wiſe, and good, and agreeable; 
he has wrung out of his heart the very laſt, 
and extreme roots of anger and contention, of 
envy, avarice, and worldly ambition: a broad 
impaſſive ſhield of holy recollection protects 
him from the darts of ſenſuality, or every 
form of meretricious voluptuouſneſs ſteps 
aſide out of his walk, in reverence to che 
ſanctities of his character. | 

His proficiency in moral knowledge,” is 
rather felt than obſerved by other men, and 
is therefore unenvied; and men are deſirous 
of that ſociety, by which they can beſt im- 
prove themſelves in what all men are con- 
cerned, and ſeldom indiſpoſed to make ſome 
proficiency ; it is (as we have proved) the 
firſt branch of knowledge, and yet ſcarcely 
ſeems any; it is derived from the vaſteſt, and 
the minuteſt ſources, and yet there is little 
appearance of preceding induſtry and re- 
ſearch; and whilſt it really conſtitutes that 

knowledge 
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knowledge, which has been peculiarly called 
wiſdom, it attracts not admiration, ſo much 
as eſteem : but what men of this deſcription, 
want of admiration, which 1s only a lure to 
draw enemies about them, and moleſt their 
quiet the chief good of every wiſe man), is 
amply recompenſed by a proportional increaſe. 
of kind friends, whoſe affectionate eſteem ſheds 
the ſunſhine that gilds the long ſummer-day 
of his calm and temperate climate. 

It is the firſt duty of man to be duly humi- 
hated before God; holy conſideration is the 
| beſt means; and it is from the higheſt ſummit, 

of this the moſt exalted knowledge, that we 
take the moſt comprehenſive view of human 
infirmity, and the divine perfection. 
Vet he that thus abaſeth himſelf, ſhall be 
exalted, But why do I thus expreſs myſelf? 
he is already exalted ; though humiliated, he is 
not caſt down; ſomething within him till 
whiſpers and ſays God is thy friend. Beſides 
who ſees not, that we are exalted above things 
created, in the proportion that we are thus abaſed 
beneath the Creator ? hence our obedience to 
God is increaſed, and our advancement in 
wiſdom made evident: the beſt and the wiſeſt 


men 
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men that have ever exiſted, have been the moſt 
humiliated before God. In fact, this ſentiment 
of abaſement is no other than the ſentiment 
of a capable mind, outſtretching itſelf into 
the utmoſt admiration of the utmoſt excel- 
lency; a ſenſe of heavenly joy goes along with 
it: this is very viſible in men who are pious in 
conſequence of rational inference, or ſober 
conſideration. Therefore, although from the 
pliant powers of human nature, we become 
habitually familiarized to other movements. of 
mind, yet it ſeems evident from fact, that the 
ſtudy of virtue and religion, when become 
be habit, is not only the moſt profitable, but 
the moſt agreeable employment of the mind : 
no one, as he becomes older, and approaches 
nigher to death, wiſhes to ſtep out of this 
line; but the reverſe is uſually ſeen reſpecting 
every other :—the inference is obvious. | 
After all, religious conſideration becomes 
that eaſy activity of mind, which affords a 
man the calmeſt enjoyment of himſelf, and 
the greateſt ability to ſerve mankind. The 
diſplay of the utmoſt intellectual powers upon 
an unimportant ſubject, is of leſs uſe to ſociety 
than the example of one good man. By the 

| . former 


nein 


former attention is ſolicited to what does not 
merit it, the mere nanner; and ſuch is the 
multiplicity of books, that ſome of the firſt 
importance in matter, as well as of excellency 
in manner muſt be neglected. There is 2 
natural alliance between genius and truth; and 
| honeſt purpoſes laſh the former into its moſt 
victorious exertions : therefore writings the 
moſt productive of good to the whole human 
race; have been the fruits of religious medi- 
tation: they demoliſh fin (when they fall 
upon a tender, amiable, and ingenuous 
heart) like the ſubtle lightning, by a ſtroke ' 
that deſtroys, but does not torture; calamit- 
ous viſitations from heaven, and adverſities 
from without, wound, and agonize us into 
reformation. | 
Let us then commune in our chamber with 
God, and freely chuſe his peace; let us be fil} 
in wiſe conſideration, gently untwiſting the 
knot of fin, and not deſperately waiting till 
the chaſtiſement of our heavenly Father may 
(as alas! it may not) rend, and wrench it from 
us, at the expence of our ſevereſt anguiſh. 
It js clearly os N conſideration, that re- 
bases 
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| leaſes us from the thraldom of this world, 
opens our proſpects into heaven, and renders 
our tempers and converſation heavenly. | 
Hence, although on this fide death the 

good man advances towards his goal with 
ſome human weakneſs—he ſtill however walks 
direly towards it; he turns away from things 
periſhable, and if he ſteps imperfectly (and 
how can man ſtep otherwiſe?) yet he ſtill 
ſteps, in compariſon with other men, after an 
angelie manner: for we now diſcern in him 
the leading lines of his future and more per- 

fect form; we trace the firſt hints and bluſhes 
of the glorious colours which ſhall anon bloom 
out upon him; and we already begin to perceive 
a little, what he ſhall become when he has 
been duly trained and faſhioned in this life for 
futurity; when he has been, as it were, duly 
plumed by time for eternity; when he ſhall 
at length ſum his celeſtial ſtrength, expand his 
wings in all their purified ſplendor, and take 
his glorious and gloriſying flight into the re- 
gions of the bleſt. 
But this illuſtrative i Imagery is an e 
conveyance of my conceptions, and doubtleſs, 


of yaurs - when we recollect the impreſſions 
made 
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made upon us by the heavenly converſation of 
the moſt virtuous perſons that have fallen 
within our knowledge: all of them diſtin- 
guiſhed by piety, and the practice of holy 
meditation; ſerene, without coldneſs; hum- 

bly charitable; juſt, without rigour; gently 
firm; courteous and ſociable, yet independent 
of the world; heavenly-minded, and yet 
cheerfully diſcharging every earthly duty; in 
ſhort, ſuch promiſing candidates for heaven, 


that the fight, the very recollection of ſuch 


perſons is an argument in fayour of religion, 
which outſhines the utmoſt ſplendor of per- 
ſuaſive eloquence, and is ſtronger than the 
whole accumulated ſtrength of verbal demon- 
ſtration. 5 85 | 
Would a man become heavenly-minded, he 
muſt meditate upon heaven: and as ſurely as 
man dies, it behoves him to conſider what 
may be his condition after death, and to pre- 

pare himſelf accordingly with the requiſite 
manners and affections. Doth he rejoice in 
this life as his 20%. his mind cannot have 
looked inwards upon itſelf, and perceived its 
capacities, its bearings, and heavenly aſpira- 
tions. ST 1 66 
© Youth 
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Youth, health, and their accompanying 
good ſpirits, all the exhilirations of a pleaſure- 
able, affluent, and ſocial life, with all the en- 
gagements of a buſy and ambitious one—may 
for a time ſeem to make a man independent of 
religious conſideration 3 but who ſees not the 
undiſtinguiſbing havock of death, and doth not 

pity the many victims of this poor deluſion? 

In its greeneſt bloom, in its compacteſt an 
broadeſt expanſion of ſtrength, the oak itſelf 
is blaſted by the ſtroke of the lightning, or 
levelled with the ground by the blow of the 
ftoemy wind. ' 

Things preſent ate, emphatically called by 
holy ſcripture, the things of fight ; if ye there- 
fore employ no addreſs of reaſon to countera&t 
their influence, ye ate encircled, ſeized, poſ- 
ſeſſed, and enſlaved by them; for they are 
the neareſt to the human ſoul, if it is left to 
itfelf ; but it has an elaſtic force, and an im- 
perial capability of diſmiſſing them to a con- 
venient diſtance: but however, the reaſons 
that urge it to this exertion, are at no diſtance 
from the moſt ordinary apprehenſion; they 
preſs home upon every boſom; for who ſees 
not the poſſeſſions of this life held by ſuch a 
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tenure, that they ſcarcely deſerve to be called 
poſſeſſions; who fees not that they are revo- 
cable, and ſometimes revoked without a mo- 
ment's warning by the Lord and dread pro- 
prietor of all things? are theſe then to be 
deemed poſſeſſions ? we fancy them ſuch, and 
act accordingly: this is too true, but it is 
equally true, that the children of fancy, are 
not the children of wiſdom ; for they a& not 
upon the ſolid principles of reaſon; their reaſon 
has been a dormant faculty; they have not 
conſidered their ways, either the rectitude of 
them, or their tendency. 
But fix the eye of reaſon, and its viſual 
power is ſharpened, it becomes conſiderative; 
it pierces through the miſt of things temporal, 
and traverſes the nothirig-like medium; it 
glances acroſs the gloomy valley of death, diſ- 
covers, at laſt, thoſe golden gates of everlaſting 
glory, which glitter above the regions of time, 
and beyond thoſe bright barriers tranſports its 
hopes of a property, which metits to be called 
genuine, becauſe it ſhall laſt for ever, and to 
excite its utmoſt deſires, becauſe it is perfect 
pleaſure at the right hand of God. 


Upon 
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Upon this occaſion it is enough to ſay, and 
it cannot be too often ſaid to all mankind, that 
holy meditation is alone, that heroic force, 
armed by which, a /ngle ſoul can rout the 
beſt-appointed armies of the wield, the fleſh 
and the devil. 

Shall we then be inconſiderate, foreſee 
nothing, be prepared for nothing—following 
our thoughts, as they accidentally ariſe in us; 


and not leading them, and beſtowing them 


where, we judge they may be beſt beſtowed ? 


' ſhall we take no charge (to borrow the i image 


of the ſublime philoſopher®*) of this impor- 
tant mirror, the mind, but leave it unnoticed, 
to reflect whatever objects the rude occurrences 


of this life may ſcatter before it? no, in the 


name of God, let us not thus betray one of 
his moſt important truſts ; rather let us con- 


duct it with the holieſt diſcretion ; turn this 
mirror as much as may be from earth, from 


this paſſing pageantry, from this rude and 
heterogeneous ſcenery, and hold it directly to- 
wards thoſe glorious and eternal heavens, where 
our laſt home is reſerved for us, in the purer 


regions of the bleſt. 


* Plato. 
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Wouldeſt thou then have all thy ways 
105 iſbed, firm in habit, and conſiſtently right 
in tendency and principle, ponder (ſays Solo- 
mon) the path of thy feet: elſewhere this 
acute obſerver of human nature ſays, the wicked 
man hardeneth his face, but as for the uprights | 
he directeth his way. 

This picture (however few its ſtrokes) 
brings out the truth of nature, with preciſion 
and force: for it readily ſuggeſts the ſelf- 
encouraged effrontery of the thoughtleſs ſinner; 
his unbluſhing pride, his hardihood of front, 
his triumphant infolence of wickedneſs ; and 
exhibits him to the conſiderate, the humane, 
and the religious obſerver, as a fool exulting 
upon his grave, or as a madman diſporting 
around the tomb which anon ſhall hold him. 
But the good man—he directethh his way, 
and therefore conſiders it: though he too, 
being man, ſtill ſtandeth by his grave, yet 
being a good man, he borroweth thence his 
cautions, and not his fears; this life, he infers, 
is but his day of pilgrimage ; this his preſent 
tenement, the world, but an inn; men, his 
cotemporaries, but his fellow-travellers Ar a- 
ſhort ſtage ; ſtill this tenement is enjoyed (it 
Vor. D 18 


„% — é 
is the gift of God), but with moderation; 
his brethren (for they are the children of God) 


are beloved by him as brethren; yet if they 
return not his brotherly love, but evil for 


good, he can then conſider them but as 


fellow travellers for a ſhort ſtage, and looks 
forwards to that angelic ſociety to which he 


is directing his way. He directeth his way 


towards heaven; he con/iders, and therefore 
ſees it; he advanceth with mild demeanour, 
modeſt caution, perſeyering patience, and 
relentleſs reſolution ; he therefore ſtill adyan- 


ceth, and turning neither to the right hand or 
the left, he grows ſtrong upon his ſteps, and 


anon arrives at that point, for the ſecuring 
which, it behoves us all, in good truth, to 
conſider and direct our way. 


Thus I have endeavoured to lay before 


you, in a manner, I truſt, ſufficiently in- 
tereſting, the mother of all the virtues — 
CONSIDERATION. 

But were I, laſtly, to enlarge upon the 
neglect which is znflicted upon her in this light 
and irreligious age; were I to contraſt to her 
the wretched God of this world, all falſhood 


and painted {peciouſuels ; ;z were I to ſhew you 


how 


"OY 
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how much, and how fatally this idol attracts 
the general homage, the general worſhip ; 
were I to paint in their genuine colours, and 
to mark with their due ſtrength, the miſerable 
. conſequences here and hereafter, of this ſtupid 
and impious idolatry, I ſhould myſelf want 
conſideration and its humanizing influence, if 
my language were not expreſſive of a ſoul 
_ agitated with ſhame, and grief, and horror. 
Ohl then, thou God of all our mercies, 

vouchſafe unta us ſuch a meaſure of thy holy 
ſpirit, that we, the heirs of immortality, and 
the diſciples of thy bleſſed Son, may at length, 
ſa call our ways ta remembrance, as to turm our 


feet unto thy teſtimonies, and accompliſh thy 


gracious deſigns in our creation, ſanctification, 
and redemption through Jeſus Chriſt. 
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HE BRE WS iii. 12. 


Tate beed brethren, leſt there be in any one of 


you an evil heart of unbelief. 


HE two great cauſes of the ruin of 

* men, are infidelity and the want of 
conſideration.” * Let us then follow the pre- 
ceding diſcourſes upon conſideration, with ſome 
thoughts upon the ſubject of infidelity; and let 
us do this for the reaſon above-mentioned, and 


alſo from a ſorrowful conviction that there is in 


theſe days peculiar cauſe to admoniſh one ano- 
ther, /e/t there be in any one of us an evil heart of 
unbelief. For whatever may be the prevailing 
opinions, principles, and profeſſions, it is to 


* Archbiſhop Tillotſon. Serm. xiii. 


be 
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be ſuſpected, that the beft of them have now 

ſo ſlight a hold upon the human heart, that 
they but conſtitute an inefficient theory; and 
that the worſt paſſions of man are either un- 
curbed or encouraged by his principles. The 
' ſceptic, the decided infidel, and he whoſe 
| profeſſion of the chriſtian faith is barely more 
than a profeſſion, are not under the law of 
_ Chriſt, and afford not by their works any 


evidence of faith, but by them preclude its 


entrance into their ſouls, and are themſelves 
ſubjected to the God of this world. Men are 
reprovable for ſin, if they believe not in the 
truth, and they are equally ſo, if believing; 
they continue in fin ; the former are impious, 
becauſe they ought, and yet ſeek not to know 
| the will of God; but the impiety of the 
latter conſiſts in a diſobedience to God, which 
is aggravated by the knowledge of his will. 
There is aſſuredly a degree of infidelity in the 
latter, for it is not conceivable that man in 
general is ſo abject a creature as to fin” 
habitually, when he believes thoroughly ; for 
then his faith is the ſubſtance of things hoped 
for, and the evidence of things not ſeen ; and the 
terrors, with the glories of futurity, are fo 
_ expoſed 
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expoſed to his view, that preferring earth to 
heaven; he turns from acknowledged beauty 
to deformity, and with a monſtrous and un- 
imaginable hardihood of heart, advances with = 
his eyes open towards hell, Man in general 
cannot be ſuppoſed capable of a conduct fo 
inconſiſtent with common feelings and com- 
mon ſenſe. The finner is the victim of 
inconſideration and infidelity; and an evil heart 
of unbelief ſurrounds him with that miſt in 
which he walks among unſeen perils. There- 
fore we have great cauſe to exhort one another 
daily, while it is called to-day, left any F us be 
hardened through the deceitfulneſs of ſin. * 

The common tall of men upon the ſubject 
of unbelief is, that there can be no ſin in it, 
| becauſe he that diſbelieves, cannot but diſ- 
believe; that belief or diſbelief are not matters 
of choice; and that we can no more command 
the operations of mind in theſe reſpects, than 
we can force our eyes to fee their preſent 
objects in whatever ſhape we pleaſe. The 
fimilitude is plaufible, but very far from being 
that which the infidel, /o abe in his generation, 
ſhould uſe for his pernicious | purpoſe. But 


Ep. Heb. iii. 13. 


| = 
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there is ſo much truth in it, that the intellectual 
eye may be fitly compared to the material in 
many reſpects: both muſt be fixed, and kept 
fixed for ſome time upon certain objects, for 
the thorough apprehenſion of them; and 
there is a power in the will of man to remit, 


or increaſe the reſpective attention of each, 


and if he remitt or morraſes in ſome important 
inſtances where he ought not, and is convinced 
that he ought not, he fins, and he ſaffers for 
his fin. Take the following inſtance, a man 
is neceſſitated to paſs through ſome intricate 
and perilous place, he wants a guide, and a 
guide preſents himſelf, and is rejected with 
contempt; he needs the moſt vigilant exertion 
of his eye-ſight, and yet is careleſs and in- 
obſervant; what is the conſequence? he 
ruſhes into the haunt of the couchant tiger, 
into the bed of the venomous ſerpent, or is 
daſhed into deſtruction from ſome unſeen 
precipice : death is incurred, and ſurely fin 
preceded it. Is it ſufficient to ſay for his 
juſtification, that he was obliged to ſee things 
as they are? mo, he had the power of ſhutting 
or opening his eyes, of remitting or increaſing 
their attention, and of employing the eyes of 
| =.  . -_ gnome 
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another perſon when his own were not ſufficient 
to guide him—therefore the fool periſbes in his 
N 
But how much greater muſt be our guilt, 
when evidently wanting a guide through this 
howling wilderneſs of life, and naturally wiſhing 
for the beſt, we reject the % when he 
graciouſly preſents himſelf to our ſervice, and 
do this without beſtowing the leaſt examination 
into his powers and commiſſion : God, I 
would ſay, commandeth us to fix all the eyes 
of our underſtanding upon theſe powers, and 
this commiſſion; and we either turn away our 
attention from ſo important a propoſal, or fo 
lightly account of God, as to ſcatter upon it 
a regard the moſt inadequate and ſuperficial for 
the apprehenſion of its nature and truth. Ye 
muſt either deny the exiſtence of God, or 
deduce from the belief of it this inference, 
that it behoves man with relentleſs vigilance 
to look up to his Maker, for his inſtruction 
and law; for can we prove that HE who firſt 
gave us the light of reaſon, will afford us nv 
other light? what know we of him and his 
ways, ſo as to be ſure that he will not? and 
are we triumphantly certain that reaſon (from 
| | its 
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Its apparent works) is ſufficient for all the 
purpoſes of human virtue and happineſs ? it 
was not thought ſo till the needed, and in truth 
the /ohcited light of revelation appeared: till 
then the brighteſt children of reaſon looked 
up to God, and yearned towards the common 
father for an additional inſtance of his nurſing 
| kindneſs. This has been afforded us in the 
goſpel of Chriſt ; therefore if the knowledge 
of its nature and truth is adapted to do us the 
utmoſt good, and preclude us from the utmoſt 
evil, infidelity is at leaſt the moſt horrible 
form of folly ; and that it is the greateſt im- 
piety, is as clear, inaſmuch as it is the manifeſt 
and unqueſtioned duty of man, to ſearch out 
the will of God, and to ſeek for it at all times, 


and every where, and beyond every thing. 


When a man has done this with the humility 
and candour, the patience and reverence be- 
fitting the purſuit, he may reſt ſatisfied in his 
conduct, and I doubt not but that he will 
rejoice in his diſcoveries, and Hunger and thirſt 
after that form of righteouſneſs which theſe 
diſcoveries will preſent to him. For as 
righteouſneſs is the fruit of faith, ſo un- 
righteouſneſs is, in general, the root of infi- 
deli, 


He 
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He (faith our Saviour) that believeth not, is 
condemned already, becauſe he hath not believed 
in the name of the only begotten Son of God, 
and this is the condemnation, that hght is come 
into the world, and men loved darkneſs rather 
than light, becauſe their deeds were evil. For 
every one that doeth evil, hateth the hight, neither 
cometh to the light, left his deeids ſhould be re- 


proved. x 
This anphote. n dee Matt, — 


anaided by its divine authority, carries along 
with it its requiſite evidence; ſuch is its force of 
argument, and fuch is its appoſite perſpicnity 
of expreſſion. —But that the infidel is afready 
condemned (which he certainly ought not to 
be, if there is nothing 10 in his infidelity) 
may ſtill farther appear from the following 


reflections. 


This is the work of God, that ye believe on 
him whom he hath ſent.+ In other words, 
this is the great defign and will of God, that 
ye ſhould have faith in Chrift. But if man 
has no choice reſpecting faith, nothing on his 


John iti. 19. 20. 
I John vi. 29. 


part to do, to qualify himfelf for the reception 
of faith; here is ſuppoſed a purpoſeß à word 
(the expreſſion is emphatical) of G which 
is vam. Ye may ſe it in another point of 
view; that we fhould have faith is not only the 
work of God, but his command, for this is hir 
commandment, that we ſhould believe in the 
name of his Sen Teſus Chrif.*: But if men 
have in therriſelves no choice as to faith, but 
are paſſively to receive it or not, as the oking- 
glaſs reflects what is preſented to it, it ſeems 
that a vain work and command are aſcribed to 
the Creator of man, who muſt know the ca- 
pabilities of his creature. Holy ſcripture then 
aſſerts, that it is the duty of man to believe in 
Chriſt Jeſus, and men themfelves in general 
aſſert that this cannot be the duty of man, finice 
he muſt believe as he ſees cauſe, | 
Purpoſing hereafter to conſider the virtue 
of faith, I ſhall in what follows of the preſent | 
diſcourſe, confine my obfervations to the fin 
of infidelity. Its general cauſe was ſufficiently 
opened in that explication to Nicodemus, 
above- cited; and to manifeſt its truth to ſuch 


4 -1 John iii. 23. 
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48 SERMON III. 
as have the misfortune to doubt it as well as 
its divine authority, I ſhall eonſider more 


particularly the cauſes of infidelity in the 


ſceptic, who denies all truth, in the decided 
diſbeliever of chriſtian truth, and in the 
common maſs of ſinners who think not at all 
about the truth. 

With regard to the Ana who denies all 
truth, it ſeems to me not uncandid to make 
the following obſervations upon him. 

Thę maſs. of men in all ages, and more 


| eſpecially the wiſer and better part of them, 


have agreed that there is a God, in the well- 
known differences between right and wrong, 
the definitions of the virtues and vices, in the 
expediency of believing, and the equity of 
expecting a future ſtate of rewards and puniſh- 
ments, and therefore in the probability that 


there will be ſuch a ſtate : but theſe deductions | 


of mere reaſon, are ſuppoſed to have received 
at length their perfect confirmation by the 
religion of Chriſt. In the more civilized 
parts of the world the truth of this religion 


has been long and generally admitted. Such 
then is the deſirable ſituation in which the 


modern ſceptic finds his fellow creatures. 


The 
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' "The larger part of them are called upon to 
a, but faith is the main ſinew of activity; 
men (all muſt own) are ſurrounded with 
temptations to ſin, but faith ſupplies the beſt 
imaginable means for the repulſe of theſe 
_ temptations ;. ſurely then it muſt be an evil 
heart, in good truth, a very cold and unkind 
one, that could urge a man to broach the 
tenets of ſcepticiſm, and thereby unſettle in 
mankind the belief of principles ſo aſſiſtant 
to their virtue, and ſo promotive of their peace 
and contentment. And muſt not that man 
have alſo a very proud heart who could readily 
acquieſce in the principles of ſcepticiſm? 
nothing methinks, but pride could prevent 
him from reſiſting the firſt aſſailance of ſuch 
| ideas, and from ſuſpecting that then his 
intellect was weakened by being over-ex- 
erciſed, and broken by being over-ſtrained. 
Such, were he not criminally proud, muſt | 
upon this occaſion be his concluſion, rather 
than that ſo many believing men, and nations, 
ſo numberleſs a hoft, had not a collective 
ſtrength of reaſon to overmatch hi; he would 
then modeſtly avoid a conteſt ſo unequal, and 
ſilently ſubmit the opinions of one, to the 
may jeſty of ſuch an * g multitude, among 
whom 
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whom he would probably recolle& many an 
ane, againft whoſe judgment he ſhould bluſh 
to. oppoſe his own. Truth is ta be diſcovered, 
and knowledge to be advanced by the united 
and harmonious efforts of all men, and by the 
preſervation of a certain equipoiſe between 
authority and ſelf- confidence. Therefore when 
a man is very particular in his way of thinking. 
which may be and uſually is a &/ea/e in his 
intellect, he will, if duly humble, ſuſpect it 
to be ſuch, and pray to the God of truth to 
heal his mind, with a pious confidence that 
his prayer will be heard. The pride of him 
who broaches the tenets of ſcepticiſm, ſeems 
unqueſtionable: but is this all? is there not a 
want of common humanity in this inattention 
to the conſequences of uttered tenets ? many a 
man ſtrong in vicious paſſion, but weak and 
unexerciſed in intelle&, may eafily learn that 
certain men, reputedly wiſe, have reported that 
there is no criterion of truth, and however 
incapable of underſtanding the premiſes 
(worked out with all the tortuoſities of a 
metaphyſical brain), may run and read the 
concluſions; and from believing that he can 
know nothing, infer the propriety of doing 
every 
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every thing which he pleaſes. Though ſuch 
an ane cannot diſcern the intricate conſtruction 
and labyrinthine wards of this lock, he will 
eaſily enough, when poſſeſſed of the key, 
employ it to open the door to all licentiouſneſs, 
Buch men as think themſelves called upon 
by their ſituations in ſociety, to ſtudy the 
Fects of books in life, as well as boaks them- 
ſelves, have occaſion often to ſhudder with 
Hhuorror; for often have they occaſion to ſee 
the utmoſt wickedneſs ariſing from the tenets 

of the ſceptical writer. If he poſſeſſes the 
requiſite talents, let him employ them for the 
advancement or the rectification of the truth, 
and not for its deſtruction : if he acts other- 
wiſe we mult take leave to aſcribe his conduct 
to the worſt form of pride, for it is the worſt 
expreſſion of impiety ; and to the moſt barbar- 
ous cruelty, for it extends its Ws from 
generation to generation. 

Reſpecting the decided infidel, ** man 
aſſured that chriſtianity is not founded in divine 
truth, it may be ſaid that it is at leaſt probable 
that his infidelity may be aſcribed to his pride. 
The ready entertainment of principles con- 
trary to ſych as have been in general adopted in 
| all 
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all ages and nations, cannot but be conſidered 
as a ſymptom of pride; therefore if the decided 
diſbeliever of chriſtianity is either an atheiſt, 
or only ſo far a deiſt as to believe the exiſtence 
of God, and yet deny his moral attributes 
'and particular providence, he is certainly to 
be numbered among thoſe who readily prefer 
their own opinion to the prevailin g opinions of 
manaind ; it is therefore probable that he is 
very ſelf-opinionative : he cannot but own his 
| ſyſtem to be pernicious to ſociety, ſhould 
therefore wiſh it to be falſe, and will not 
be induced to publiſh it as frue, but from a 
proud and inhuman inattention to mankind. 
But if he is that kind of deiſt who believes a 
future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, and 
| adopts every rule of morality preſcribed by 
chriſtianity, he ſurely muſt admit that the 
authority of mere men, a Confucius, or a 
Socrates, cannot enforce ſuch an excellent 
ſyſtem upon the practice of all mankind, with 
the efficacious weight of à divine revelation; 
he will therefore wiſh for ſuch a neceſſary 
acceſſion of ſtrength, and knowing what 
multitudes of nations through a long courſe 
of ages, and among them how many men of 
| | prime 
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prime excellence in wiſdom and virtue, have 
| atteſted to their belief, by the moſt deciſive 
proofs, of ſuch a revelation—he will not 
heartily adopt or promulge any conceptions of 
his own mind, which are probably falſe, and 
certainly unfortunate for the welfare of man- 
kind: I fay the entertainment of ſuch opinions 
rather beſpeak his pride, much more if he 
avows them, and ſtill more if his avowal in- 
ſults the majeſty of general opinions, not 
merely by a contradiction, but by the vulgar 
malice of a ſneer, or the audacious inſolence 
of a cenſure. Theſe are not the methods 
of reaſon; they cannot prove any thing but the 
pride, and in the preſent inſtance, the impiety 
and inhumanity of thoſe who deſcend to employ 
Property ſecured, riches abounding, and 
every circumſtance tempting to pleaſure, ſe- 
duce us naturally into the habits of luxury. 
The vices of ſenſuality muſt gain ground, and 
Increaſe a diſpoſition to oppoſe the religion of 
Chriſt. But ſurely if this abundance of tem- 
poral bleſſings naturally ſeduces the incon- 
fiderate mind into infidelity, it is to the con- 
fiderate mind the ſtrongeſt argument OY it. 

i. 1 * 
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It is to be obſerved too, that when all men 


read ſomething they will be diſpoſed to fancy 


they can judge every thing: in this ſtate of 
things we expect, what we ſee, that men will 
be prouder, than there is cauſe, of their ra- 
tional powers ; therefore they will be apt to 
reject a divine revelation, or mould it into their 
own form, though at the expence of aboliſhing | 
all the laws of grammar and logic, and ren- 
dering language itſelf incomprehenſible. But 
as men are apt to be thus proud of their 
| reaſon, and thus raſh in the uſe of it, they 
cannot but be elated with its ſucceſs in certain 
departments where it is qualified to work 
ſucceſsfully : but then the minute adepts in 
this or that ſcience, not often knowing the 
ſeveral natures of each ſcience, or (what is the 
conſequence of ſuch knowledge) the grand 
relations ſubſiſting between them, will want 
the proper rules by which they are to judge 
out of their habitual departments. He that 
has only uſed a teleſcope or an alembic, the 
ſcales or the compaſſes, i in his ſearch of truth, 
is ill- prepared to examine the moral diſpen- 
ſations of God, to apprehend and arrange the 
evidences of the chriſtian religion. But it 
- | | behoves 
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behoves all men very ſeriouſſy to conſider 
whether the art that inſtructs us in the moral 
duties of life, is not that art which merits 
the utmqſt attention of mankind; and whether 
the evidences of chriſtianity are not juſt 
adapted to ſatisfy the candid uſe of reaſon, and 
to try, eſcape, and condemn the uncandid abuſe 
of it. It ſurely cannot be doubted by any 
man, but that theſe evidences merit, as well as 
need to be collected with patient humility, 
and conſiderate diligence; to be weighed with 
the moſt diſpaſſionate candour, and a diſpo- 
ſition all along to ſurrender all our old prin- 


|  ciples and habits to the will of God, as faſt 


as it is made known to us. But it is certain, 
that bad principles and habits preceding, will 
preclude a man from this candid inveſtigation, 
and therefore from its conſequence—farth. 

But if this is the general cauſe of infidelity, it is 
occaſioned by a voluntary negligence, and we are 
anſwerable for it as the reſult of our own act. 
Light has come into the world, but we prefer 
darkneſs : God has ſaid unto us, hear me, but 
we refute, and defy him. Reſpecting the 
larger part of men, called chriſtians, it 
appears that they have an evil heart of unbelief; 

E 2 not 
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not ſurely from the want of means, * will 
to be eſtabliſhed in the faith. They call 
themſelves chriſtians, it is true, perhaps think 
themſelves ſuch, and would be angry not to be 
ſo eſteemed by other men ; yet all the while 
they act as if they were not chriſtians; mingle 
with a partial belief of the truth almoſt a 
total indifference to it; diſgrace it by - their 
conduct; harden the infidel in his unbelief, 
and more powerfully undermine chriſtianity, 
than he afaulfs it. Grant that they believe 
it to contain the divine law of their conduct, 
yet being vicious, they are inconſiderate, and 
diverted from examining the nature, and 
learning the particulars of that law. This 
ignorance in union with the - perverſeneſs, 
boldneſs, and prejudices of vice, and a certain 
pride, too inherent in man, not eaſily to yield 
himſelf guilty of miſconduct, readily tempts 
them, however believers of chriſtianity in the 
groſs, to diſbelieve thoſe its moſt important 
doctrines, which are meant to y the pride 
of man, to ſubjugate the vicious paſſions 
beneath the power of religion, inſtate God in 
his juſt empire over the human heart, and 
draw its chief current of deſire towards him 
and his everlaſting rewards. e 

| : Therefore 
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Therefore theſe profeſſed ſervants of Chriſt, 
who yield the world their hearts, are but of 
his houſehold to ſpoil it; the theory of their 
principles is ſhaped by the quality of their 
practices. Faith is not ſo much found on the 
earth, as it is often injured by ſeeming to be 
there, where it is not. For conſider the great 
example of all righteouſneſs, and his precepts, 
and then examine the general conduct of thoſe 
who profeſs themſelves his followers. But 
are they the followers of his piety, benevo- 
lence, and humility, his temperance, and his 
Juſtice, his mild complacency, his diſintereſted 
prudence, his ſuffering meekneſs, and his 
magnanimous fortitude ? The lord of this 
world is their effective leader, or why ſee we 
over their heads the diſplay of all his banners? 
Is it conſiſtent with a thorough faith in chriſ- 
tianity, to be ſo faſtened with deſire upon 
the riches of this world, that this ſordid 
paſſion holds the moſt of men in chains that 
eat the very ſoul with anxiety, or benumb it 
with cruelty, or debaſe it by fraud, or inflame 
it with anger? is envy a part of faith? does 
this diſcoverer of angelic virtues, and a hea- 
venly ſociety in the regions of eternity, 
E 3 | allow 
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allow a place for ſuch a paſſion in the ſoul of 
its genuine votary ? or is it conſiſtent with, 
faith to ſhrink up the foul into the mere defire 
of periſhable pleafures, and can faith permit 

it to wallow in thoſe ſenſual joys, and to be 
ſteeped in thoſe meaner gratifications, which 
muſt utterly diſqualify for that heavenly ſo- 
ciety of angels and good men made perfect, of 
which the chriſtian hopes to be the partaker; 
when all tears ſhall be wiped from his eyes, 
for ever and ever? And what ſhall we fay of 
all the contentious intrigues, of all the proud 
and murderous marches of ambition ? are theſe 
ſuggeſted by faith, are theſe led on by the 
great virtue, who ſhews us the coming ruin 
of this earth, the future demolition of death 
and time, and the firft blazing out of ever- 
laſting felicity from beſide the throne of God? 
No—it cannot be doubted but that a practice 
fo inconſiſtent with chriſtian faith, muſt in a 
great degree occaſion that infidelity of which 
confideration is the calm cure, inaſmuch as 
faith approves itſelf to candour, and is ready 
to embrace reaſon : therefore the truth will be 
 eafily diſcovered by him who is willing to find 
it, and who takes heed that there may not be in 

him 
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him an evil heart of unbelief; who alſo takes - 
heed to begin this important work, 4wh1le it is 
called to-day, and not to defer this one thing 
moſt needful, till that hour comes when no 
man can do this work, and yet will be com- 
pelled all at once 0 believe and to tremble— 
beneath the puniſhments of infidelity. 
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I Joun V. . 


Who is he that overcometh the world, but he 
that beheveth that Feſus is the Son of God. 


AIT H is great in a variety of views, 

in its effects, and in its cauſes. It is 
in general produced by an eminent virtue, and 
produces it; it is the ſource of much joy, * 
for it 7s the ſubſtance of things hoped for, and 
the evidence of things not ſeen. Therefore 
faith unfolding our future exiſtence beyond 


* Or, according to Dr. Hammond, Archbiſhop Tillotſon, 
&c. a confident dependance upon God for the performance of 
his promiſe, a being convinced of the truth of thoſe things of 
which we have no ocular or ſenſible demonſtration. 


+ Hebrews xi. 1. 


the 
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the grave, hath an excellent effect upon the 

underſtanding of the good man, by enriching 
it with this information, that death is as 
nothing to excite his fear or his ſorrow, and 
that the intereſts of this life are not worthy 
his utmoſt deſires, or proper objects of any 
thing like anxiety. Thus death itſelf, once 
held an irreſiſtible conqueror, and naturally 
the object of terror, is, in an important ſenſe, 
ſwallowed up in the victory of faith, and at 
the ſame time, the God of this world is de- 
prived at once of all his homage. Faith 
| overcometh the world; and faith conſiſting in 


the belief that Jeſus is the Son of God, in 


the belief of redemption through the grace 
of God, yet not without the works of man, 
places the mind in the following ſtate : it re- 
joiceth in the confidence that after its one ſtep 
(this life) into a boundleſs eternity, it ſhall 
be perfectly happy; and is the more cheer- 
fully, indeed the more amiably confident in 
this proſpect, ſince the hope of endleſs hap- 
pineſs mingles itſelf with the reverence of 
divine truth, and with the love of the redeem- 
ing cauſe; and animates the generous as well 
as the ſelfiſh part of our nature to co-operate 

X in 
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in the production of our beſt works. * The 
whole man ſays, in the language of St. James, 
J will ſhew thee my faith by my works. 
Thus faith, the means of a knowledge not 
otherwiſe to be acquired, enlarges the views 
and improves the conduct of man; higher 
thoughts are engendered in him by this new 
proſpect, and having put on the breaſtplate of 
faith, he defies the encircling hoſts of preſent 
temptations. The preſent life, through faith, 
appears to continue itſelf into the future ; 
through faith one eternal line is ſeen to mea- 
fure the duration of man; and the better 
part of it beyond the idvj/ble point of death, 
and made evident by faith, is readily judged 
by the human ſoul as the portion of its ex- 
iſtence in which it is moſt concerned ; as the 
period of its ſuperior welfare; and ſtill the 
more intereſting, as it is to come, and to be 
its own for ever. It therefore preſents itſelf 
to its withes as the home of its laſt ſettle- 
ment, or as the glorious haven to which it is 
paſting over this zarrow ſea of troubles ; but 
thus beheld by the eye of faith, it muſt of 
neceſſity be approved by reaſon as the only 
property worthy our utmoſt deſires. He there- 


fore 
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fore who through faith hath this evidence 
things (and ſueh things) not ſeen by his car- 
nal eyes, maſt either have a ſmall meaſure 
even of common fenſe, or ſee and fee/ tos that 
he has a very little intereſt in the fugitiue 
poſſeſſions of this life: poſſeſſions which have 

the ſtrong wings of an eagle, and graſped ever 
ſo hardly by the dying hands of man, ſoon 
eſcape them, ſo ſoon are they dead. Be it fo, 
and God be praifed for his mercies in Chriſt 
Jeſus, in whom whoſoever believeth, overcometh 
the world, and rejoiceth to flee away as 4 
Shadow, and through faith foreſees himſelf 
continuing with perfect bliſs in the one fray of 
eternity. * Thus powerful is faith as a a prin- 
ciple of hope to the human ſoul. 
But if faith is thus powerful, by enlarging 
the proſpects of hope, it is equally fo by diſ- 

cloſing to fear the regions of future puniſh. _ 


* « He fleeth as it were a ſhadow, and never continueth 
« in one ſtay.” 

c“ In the midſt of life we are in death.” / 
| Burial Service. 
Under the ſenſe of this melancholy truth we receive an 
adequate conſolation from faith. OF whom may we ſeek for 
Jinccour, but of thee, O Lord, who for our fins art juſtly diſ- 
pleaſed ® This important queſtion is anſwered by faith. 


ment. 
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ment. Thus it forces its way into the two 
main ſprings of human activity, and can, if 
any thing can, diſtribute them into thoſe di- 
rections which are moſt conducive to human 
happineſs.— And is there any good that we 


loſe by faith? 
Its divine light but ſhews us more 8 | 
that vanity in this life, which otherwiſe has 
uſually (and no wonder) been ſuſpected. 
Conſideration deduces the reſolutions which 
.depend upon the diſcoveries afforded us by 
faith. Therefore as our hearts ſhould be there 
where our treaſures are, we are ſoon taught by 
conſideration that heaven, and the means of 
acquiring it, ſhould be the principal objects 
of our attention and deſire. But if this re- 
ſolve is admitted, and brought into practice, 
it will be readily (but more readily than 
wiſely) objected by ſomc. that then we ſhall 
' loſe much enjoyment in this world, for no- 
thing can be enjoyed in the utmoſt degree 
which is not in the ſame degree de/ired ; and 
that the neceſſary as well as ornamental offices 
of this life will not receive their requiſite at- 
tention and cultivation. Objections perfectly 
groundlels ; ; for were there no future life 
| 858 
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beyond the grave, ſuch a behaviour ref; pecting 
the preſent as chriſtianity dictates, would be 
the beſt means of enjoying it; for as it may 
be proved by reaſon, ſo it has been found in 
fact, that the moſt ardent and impaſſioned 
purſuit of terreſtrial enjoyment, is a force that 
over-runs itſelf, and expatiates beyond its 
point; that it is a raſh expenditure in ne 
moment of what ought to be diſtributed on 
many; that it is the waſte of a whole winter's 
fuel on the blaze of a day; or the cultivation 
of a feaſt or two at the expence of as many 
hundred faſts. View this impaſſioned conduct 
in its general effects, and ye will own that 
upon the whole of life, the moſt happy are 
the moſt moderate; and that the fires of 
ambitious and impetuous paſſion, though 
they ſcatter a broader light, and play more 
ſublimely, are much oftener found the ſources 
of anxiety, diſcord, and deſtruction, than of 
that permanent peace and contentment which 
encircle and embelliſh the domeſtic fire fide. 
It is therefore ſeen in fact, that the warmeſt 
votaries of this world are in general the leaſt 
happy for they are then acting under the 
force of blind paſſion, and are of courſe un- 
guided; 
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guided; therefore though veſted with an in- 
perial power and affluence, they but afford the 
more conſpicuous inſtances of the inſeparable 
union between folly and miſery. Such in- 
ſtances the world exhibited at the very time 
when the holy ſpirit dictated that eulogium 
upon faith, which is the ſubject of our preſent 
contemplation. x The world cannot be enjoyed 
but as a mere paſſage to a better ſtate, and as 
ſuch it can only pleaſe us to a certain degree ; 
he therefore who aims at more, precipitates 
himſelf into diſappointment, and by the vanity 
of his hope, occaſions the vexation of his 
 fſyirit. Faith therefore by its diſcoveries, does 
not leſſen the enjoyment of this world, but 
teaches us Bo and how far to enjoy it: a leſſon 

_ balf-taught by mere reaſon, but rarely, or with 
difficulty practiſed till reaſon was farther en- 
bghtened, encouraged, and intimidated by the 


diſcoveries of faith. Faith and reaſon com- 


bined are a ſtrength againſt temptations, to 
which the latter alone will moſt certainly 
yield; man therefore never pays ſo heavy a tax 


If according to Dr. Benſon's opinion this E. piſtle was written 
in the year of aur Lord 68, and of Nero 14. 
| as 
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as when through the pride of his reaſon he 
refuſes the aid of faith, and fooliſhly forgetting 
reaſon as one gift of God, impiouſly rejects this 


other. But till this is received, reaſon will 


have its doubts reſpecting a future ſtate of 
rewards and puniſhments ; and caught in this 
tremulbus ſtate of uncertainty will be the leſs 
able to reſiſt the frog aſſailance of things 
preſent. Pitiable are the nobler minds in this 
condition: no wonder therefore that the finer 
| ſtrains of the grave and moralizing heathen, 
poet or philoſopher, breathe an air of the 
moſt touching melancholy, ſeemingly unfelt 


by thoſe reſembling ſpirits which have been 


blefled with the illuminations of chriſtian 
faith. How great then is faith, which diſſi- 
pates the horrors of doubt in points of the 
utmoſt concern to human happineſs; and 
directing our chief deſires into the current of 
heavenly hope, enables us to glide peaceably 
through things temporal, and to gather up all 
the good that time can produce. For ſurely 
he whoſe ideas of chriſtianity are founded 
upon its pure repreſentation in the divine 
werd, will find that it contains the only 
ſcheme of a lovely and prarſe-worthy conduct, 

5 by 
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by which we can beſt ſatisfy every temporal 
duty, call into play every charming quality, 
and embelliſh the earth itſelf with the moſt 
laudable efforts of human WIE and. in- 
penuty. 

But the worlding (it is the Progher 8 
imagery) working his way with all the tur- 
bulence of an immoderate appetite, toſſeth up 
all the mire and dirt of fin, cheriſheth within 
himſelf all the deformities and diſeaſes of his 
nature, and then expoſes them to view. Or, 
one may compare him to a torrent, now /in 
the ignorance and impetuous pride of | youth} 
raging in vain againſt reſiſtleſs rocks; then /in 
the period of ambitious manhood) ſpreading it- 
ſelf, a deſtructive flood, over the fruits of the 
| earth, and at the utmoſt coſt of other men; 
and at length, it may be, deprived of all its 
breadth and force, and ſcattered, funk, and 
loſt in the boundleſs and W quick- 
ſands of avarice. 

Faith aſſuredly appoints us a very different 
line and movement, and renders our conduct 
a current that is at once clear, and calm, and 
noble, till it wins its way into the ocean of a 
bleſſed eternity. 

But 
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| - But let us not merely argue to ſhew what 
faith can do, fince the primitive ages of 
chriſtianity have declared what it has done. 
Our Saviour cannot be conſidered as an 
example of faith, he is the object of it; he 
knew, but we believe, St. Paul the great 
teacher of charity, is the moſt animated 
preacher, and perhaps the moſt ſtriking ex- 
ample of faith. His writings are not in vain 
tranſmitted, and his labours in the cauſe of 
truth in vain peculiarly recorded by the holy 
ſpirit. He had been among the earlieſt and 
moſt bigoted perſecutors of the apoſtolic 
church, and on a ſudden. becomes its moſt 
heroic champion. Of courſe then he was at 
firſt dreaded by the apoſtles as a malignant 
hypocrite, oppoſed often by the Jews as 
an infamous apoſtate, and probably deteſted 
by the Greek for the force and acuteneſs of 
his underſtanding, and his avowed contempt 
of that their artificial eloquence, which he 
proved himſelf capable of practiſing and de- 
ſpiſing to practiſe. 

But review ſhortly the outſet of the apoſ- 
tolical age, more eſpecially that awful period, 
when, after our Lord's aſcent, the apoſtles 
Vor. FI * 3 alone 
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alone and his few diſciples appeared at the 
head of the chriſtian church. I would fix 
your recollection upon that inſtant, when the 
promiſed aſſiſtance of the holy ſpirit was 
abundantly poured forth upon them on the 
day of the Pentecoſt, and they then became 
ſufficiently qualified with divine knowledge 
and power, for the diſcharge of the moſt im- 
portant office which was ever entruſted to the 
ſons of men. Their faith is ow no longer 
wavering, and amounts to that degree of it, 


that they may be ſaid 70 live by faith, and not 


by fight; and therefore faith is become, as it 
were, /ight to them, and they are dead to this 
world, ſo lively are they impreſſed with the 
evidence of things not ſeen. + 

And now recolle& what arid who they are, 


unſupported by ſecular power and by party, 
meanly born, and as meanly educated; con- 


_ ceive, as far as ye can, the external circum- 


ſtances through which they are to open a way 
for the progreſs of truth. 

The narrow-minded Jews conceive them- 
ſelves the favourites and ele& of God, on ac- 
count of their ſpecial deſert, and cannot ſee the 
ſubſerviency of their theocracy to the reſt of 


mankind, whom they behold with 4 contempt 
that 
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that almoſt amounts to horror. In theſe 
impure mirrors the prophetic picture of the 
Meſſiah had been fo diſcoloured and deformed, 
as to ſhew him in the ſhape of ſuch a deliverer 
of them from the Roman yoke, as would 
proftrate their bleeding maſters beneath the 
tramplings of their feet. They are negligent 
of the moral obſervances, and ſeem only at- 
tached to the ritual, as circumſtances which 
adorn them as a people, and exalt them above 
the reſt of mankind: therefore this attachment 
is in proportion to their pride, and their pride 
appears ſuch, that they would ſooner dic than 
be deplumed of theſe honours. This their 
_ ſpiritual haughtineſs is but the more inflamed 
from the ſenſe of their thraldom beneath 
the Romans, whilſt their political ſituation 
tempted them into the practice of all venality 
and corruption; fo that we might then have 
ſeen in them all the baſeneſs without the 
quiet of ſervitude, and all the pride of the 
tyrant without the power. So humanized as 
we now are by chriſtianity, we cannot eafily 
conceive the flagitiouſneſs of that Jewiſh race, 
which crucified the Son of God; but when 
we read the penal and predicted effects of that 

i atrocious 
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. a detail at once of the utmoſt miſery and 


and the moſt relentleſs obſtinacy conſtitute 


this people, but at the very time when they | 


| hatred, and vengeance, with a diaboliciſm of 
impious obſtinacy, of which though we can- 
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atrocious aft: and ſee in what reſpects his 350d 


Was upon them and their children, from the 
reports of their eye-witneſs Joſephus - we 
turn with horror from the melancholy detail; 


wickedneſs, of which a murderous malice 


the prevailing colours. It is evidently a 
continuation of the fame manners which 
marked them in the time of our Saviour, 
and the Jewiſh hiſtorian but comments 
ſprovidentially on the goſpel of Chriſt. But 

this goſpel is not only to be preached e to 


are likely to be in the worſt temper to receive 
it. There had been a national triumph, 2 
their opinion, over the crucified Saviour: yet 
there is a report of his reſurrection, and this 
report, where it was not credited, muſt have 
irritated them againſt the apoſtles, who ſeem 
impoſtors; and where it was half-credited by 
the malignant rulers, we cannot but believe 
that in them there was a mixture of alarm, 


not now form an adequate conception, we 
ED | may 
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may yet conceive that the effect of ſuch a 
temper in the rulers of the people, would be 
the moſt virulent oppoſition imaginable to 
the diſciples of him whom they had crucified. 
Surely they will hold their triumph with 
a very tenacious graſp, leſt it ſhould be 
wrenched out of their hands; and meet the 
apoſtles at leaſt with as much reſiſtance, 
oppoſition, and hatred, as they met the 
divine Jeſus. If when the ſuppoſed fon of 
the carpenter - Joſeph, preſumed to ſcatter 
away their glories, and melt theſe haughty 
children of Iſrael into the maſs -of nations, 
they cried out crucify, crucify bim! it is not 
probable that their pride will take leſs offence 
at the ſame attempt in the poor ſbermen. A 
ſecond return to ſuch a fray, from ſuch a 
lowly quarter to ſuch a proud one, bodes a 
conflict more horrible than the firſt. In 
truth, their ſum of wickedneſs muſt have 
warmed in its courſe—but faith is great, and 
the apoſtles, for the firſt time, are now. 
perfefttly armed with the breaftplate of faith. 
They ſhall ſoon overcome this powerful cohort, 
which the world firſt oppoſes to them, for 
they now firmly believe that Feſus is the Son 
F God. . : 
„ 3 But 
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But this is not all, the Jewiſh people are 
diſperſed in every province of the Roman 
empire, and as it was to be expected, ſo it 
vas in fact found, that they ruſhed forth in | 
every quarter as fo many ſeveral armies in 
battle array againſt the followers of Chriſt. 
Be it obſerved too, that the goſpel is not to 
be preached in corners, to be advanced ſtep 
by ſtep through one little nation unto another, 
at a barbarous period, when there are no arts, 
letters, and aſſociations between the nations of 
the earth ; for it now commences its glorious 
career in the eyes of an enlightened world, 
and under the vigilant cognizance of the one 
Roman government; and ſeemingly at firſt, a 
Jewiſh ſyſtem, it is at once to have the odium 
of ſuch, and yet every where to find the Jew 
its fierceſt enemy. At the ſame time it under- 
takes to demoliſh not one falſe religion, but 
many, and to oppoſe a variety, and the moſt 
ancient prejudices; and be it obſerved too 
to oppoſe many religions which favour vice, 
and which therefore muſt find in the vicious 
the warmeſt defenders, and alſo as many, 
which to a large part of mankind had been 
long the fource of riches and honours—there- 
fore 
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fore the demolition of theſe, implies a power 
to wrench property out of the hands of the 
needy, as well as of thoſe whoſe luxurious 
habits have created in them an artificial want, 
and at the fame time to deprive the ambitious 
of the moſt defired honours. Add too, that 
the attempt to proſtrate the mind of man 
beneath the divine authority, was then under- 
taken, when human reaſon muſt have been 
tempted into the utmoſt ſelf-complacence— 
for it had but then ſoared its utmoſt height 
upon the ſubjects of morals, and the chief 
good of man.“ Therefore human philoſophy, 
as yet uncontrolled by the divine, was probably 
at this period in the higheſt eſtimation. The 
philoſopher pretended only to adviſe, but the 
apoſtle aſſumes to command ; the former 
plauſibly accommodates, but the latter ſays to 
the idolater, down, down with your idols to the 
ground; the former, when eloquence was in 


the higheſt requeſt, wins his way by the moſt 


More eſpecially the admirable work of the Roman Cicero 
upon theſe topics, muſt at this time have been in its freſheſt 
renown over the Roman world, perhaps at this very time, 
ſince probably the political prejudices againſt him muſt have 
now died away. . | 

F 4 attractive 
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attractive ſtrains of rhetoric; the latter, rejects 
and avows to reject the enticing words of man's 
wiſdom. Be it obſerved too, that at this time 
human eloquence was now more faſtidiouſſy 
cultivated than ever, and began to be tricked 
out by the hands of an effeminate delicacy. 
Therefore the unadorned ſimplicity of the 
apoſtolical language (however the language 
for all ages and nations) was ill-adapted to 
the genius of that age, and thoſe nations where 
it was firſt heard. But great was faith in the 
| apoſtles, and therefore confident in the arm of. 
God, they boldly met theſe obſtructions, and 
what was ſtill more formidable, the aniverſal 
depravity of human manners; yea, by farth, 
they undertook to remove theſe mountains, and 
the great and the little hills melted before them 
faſt enough to ſmooth the requiſite way for 
the King of glory. Surely then this belief in 
Feſus as the Son of God, was the principle in 
the apoſtles, that induced them to undertake 
the moral conqueſt of the world. But if it 
ſhould be objected that the apoſtles could not 
but believe, I can only anſwer, that it was not 
my point to ſhew the virtue, but the power 
of faith in the apoſtles. However it is to be 
| preſumed, 
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preſumed, that they had much moral merit | 
to qualify them for the gift of faith; and 
conſidering the preſent extent of chriſtendom, 
we ſurely ſhould acknowledge with gratitude, 
that they did not abuſe but uſe this gift for its 
intended and gracious purpoſe. Glory then 
be to God in the higheſt, inaſmuch as faith 
is known by good works, and charity is the 
end of the commandment ; therefore peace on 
earth, and good-will among men, and the 
victory over the world are the fruits of our 
belief that Feſus is the Son of God. 


SERMON 


REVELAT ION ji. 20. 


Behold J. fand at the door, and knock : if any 
man hear my voice, and open the door, I will 
come in to bim, and will ſup with him, and 
be with me. 


HRISTIAN faith, that union of holy 
practice and perſuaſion, ſtandeth ſo near 

to us, that it waits only for our act to admit 
it; it will not of itſelf open the door and come 
in to us, but if we open the door, it will 
come in to us, and ſpread before us that feaſt 
which ſhall nouriſh us into eternal health and 
happineſs. | 
He who has began to partake of this 1. 


will feel the force of that n. imagery, 
and 
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and endearing ſimplicity, in which the holy 
ſcripture has repreſented the Redeemer himſelf 
as ſtanding at the door. 

Perhaps this intereſting picture of divine 
goodneſs, may remind you of our Saviour's 
addreſs to Jeruſalem, and ſuggeſt to you the 

language which he may be ſuppoſed continually 
to hold to us, till we open our hearts ta the 
reception of his bleſſed law. 

D Yeruſalem, Jeruſalem, thou that hilleft the 
prophets, and ſtoneſt them which are ſent unto 
thee, how often would I have gathered thy 
children together, even as a hen gathering her 
chickens under her wings, and ye would not. 

But may ye never hear from him what 
follows —behold your houſe is left unto you 
defolate! Deſolate indeed is the houſe of 
man, when the door of it is ſhut againſt his 
Saviour, 

It will be attempted in the enſuing diſ- 
courſe, to ſhew what circumſtances may 
| ſeduce man into ſuch miſconduct, and what 
his virtue is in — them, and opening the 
door to faith, _ 

The ſubject is extenſive and important, and 
a few hints and queries only can now be ſub- 
mitted to your ſeripus conſideration. 


If 
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If we ſometimes think it reaſonable to 
receive the witneſs of man, to put faith in 
him, or aſſent unto his word as true,* yet 
without any evident certainty of its truth from 
our own ſenſe or underſtanding, in ſhort, to 
believe what he ſays upon the authority of Bis 
judgment, knowledge, and integrity—it of 
courſe behoves us 70 receive the witneſs of God 
as greater, inaſmuch as God knows all things, 
cannot be deceived by the error of his judg- 
ment, and will not deceive vo the want 
of integrity. 

And if the credit given by man to man, is 
in many inſtances, the debt of juſtice, the act 
of good ſenſe, and the means of promoting 
good-will among men—ſo faith in God 
(otherwiſe a duty) unites the creature more 
cloſely to the creator; in ſhort, perfects that 
union which is the beſt means of moral obedi- 
_ ence or virtue; therefore as the latter is the 
chief end of human free-agency, the choice 


6 To pales. a thing, is to aſſent unto it as true, without 
any evident certainty of the truth thereof, either from our ſenſe 
or underſtanding. 

Dr. T. Jackſon. upon the eternal truths of ſcripture, &c. 


of 
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of faith, if it can be choſen, is the nobleſt act 
of the human will. 

Man may be ſo embruted in ——— 
in its vile tempers and habits, of ſtupifying 
luſts, of hatred and rage, ſuſpicion and envy, 
as to diſbelieve the word of God as true, even 
when he muſt believe it to be git word. 

| Suſpicion in the extreme is incompatible 
with faith, and in itſelf always leans to in- 
fidelity. At the beſt, as an unpleaſant tem- 
per, it is but a neceſſary evil; therefore faith, 
if the reſult of choice, is a rational and noble 
rejection of this evil, when it well rejects it. 
A good man would be rather thought un- 
wiſe than ungenerous ; and feels it a force 
upon his nature when he is compelled by the 
uſual courſes of the world to ſtand upon the 
guard of ſuſpicion. There is ſurely ſomething 
more like a virtue in believing too much than 
too little, arguing an honeſt and amiable, and 
not ſeldom, a brave and magnanimous temper, 
in ſhort, a character of mind far more reſpect- 
able than the utmoſt intellectual qualities, con- 
ſidered as apart from virtue, for they are even 
contemptible when ſuſpicion makes them ſtoop 
beneath the yoke of ſecular pride and ambition. 
= 
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If ſome of the truths revealed by God are 
in part incomprehenſible by man, can he, 
being but man, have cauſe to be ſurpriſed, | 
cauſe indeed to wiſh it to. be otherwiſe, 
knowing the wiſdom and goodneſs of his 
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Maker? And are we pleaſed to put faith in 


a wiſe and good man becauſe we honour him, 


and the more endear ourſelves to him by ſuch 


confidence, and yet ſhall we be unwilling to 


_ eonfide alike in God, whom we own ourſelves 


bounden 10 love (for nature itſelf yields us this 
precept) with our " whole heart, and foul, . 


firengtb ? 


And ſhall God make 8 clear to 
us, the diſcovery of which was once lament- 
ably needed, and yet ſhall we be diſſatisfied 
becauſe every thing in his divine revelation is 
not equally clear and comprehenſible? What, 
ſhall man: be thus ſevere to mark what is done 


by God? Is man competent to project the 


manner in which God ſhould act, and to 
preſcribe to the Holy One the courſes of his 
wiſdom ? Shall this earthly craftſman thus 


| ſtretch out his rule, mark out a work for God 
with the line, fit it with planes, and mark it 


Er. TSS” 
out with the compaſs ?* verily man might as 
well attempt to make a God, as did the 


_ idolatrous artiſt of old, as to deſign the out - 
goings of the Moſt High. 


But if God ſufficiently inſtructs us for the 


purpoſes of moral obedience, what need we 


more? If he affords us ſufficient walks for 


the blameleſs excurſions of our ſpeculating 
powers, walks in number and kind, more 
than adequate to the collective and utmoſt 


exertions of human intellect, why ſhould man 


wiſh to ſcale the ſpiritual heavens themſelves 
in his daring flight after knowledge, and 


mount into a region where he has not as yer 


wings to carry him? Why peeviſhly not 


employ his little moiety of time in proper 


reſearches, when he knows that theſe wings 


will be very ſoon allowed to him whoſe: preſent 
hour has been occupied in its proper work ? 
Inſtinct, which is God's reaſon directing the 
brute beaſt, never thus exceeds its line, and 
ſhould be authoritatively as it is divinely ex- 
emplary and inſtructive to man. 


* Iſaiah xliv. 13. 
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And is it not conſiſtent with this ſtate of 
trial, in which the pleaſures of time and the 
god of this world ſeduce us on one fide, whilſt 
on the other our affections are commanded 
towards the God of all Gods, and his eternal 
rewards—that our faith in him that made us 
ſhould be fully tried? But if the evidences of 
his word, and his word itſelf ſhould be 
preſented to us in ſuch a plenitude of light as 
to compel us to ſee their truth, faith in God, 
the firſt form of moral obedience, would not 
be fully tried. 
The light of divine revelation ſeems inks 
ſo far afforded us, as to ſhew us ſufficiently 
the path of obedience, and yet leaves us the 
power, though not the right, of miſſing our 
way: a certain attention is requiſite on our 
part to deſcry it. Therefore ſhould a man 
not deſcry, and thence not believe the ex- 
iſtence of ſuch a path, it behoves him to 
examine the proceſs of his mind which 
occaſioned his diſbehef. Should his verdi# 
have originated in partiality, prejudice, in- 
attention, and an ungenerous heart of ſuſ- 
picion, there is a /n in his infidelity: but 
if on the contrary, a man ſhould believe in 
conſequence 
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conſequence of the oppoſite conduct, there is 
a virtue in his faith. 

What think ye would be tha conſequence 
if the glorious rewards of Futurity, and: the 
Deity himſelf, had been fo revealed to us as 
to become as it were the things of fight to us, 
and for the purpoſe of apprehending them the 
human mind was miraculouſly prepared ? we 
ſhould be no longer in a ſtate of trial. But 
can ye conceive any line between that of 
fight, and the preſent of faith? we are now 
called upon to believe God, but not 20 ſee him 
as we are feen ; and if we have cauſe for ſuch 
belief, we ought to dread the Fang o 
diſbelief. 

He that 1 cauſe dibelieves your 
aſſertion which ye know to be true, becomes 
at firſt, and very naturally, the object of your 
contempt and indignation, unleſs ye have 
habituated yourſelves to deceive others. 'This 
I conceive to be the ſentiment of moſt men; 
which is a proof that, in general opinion, a 
| tendency to faith is a virtuous tendency. It 
is unqueſtionably true, that on this mutual 
confidence the happier commerce between 
man and man moſt materially depends. Ex- 
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ceſſive ſuſpicion ſeems either an arrogant pre- 
tenſion to ſuperior ſagacity; or a conſciouſneſs 

of bad habits, of which therefore we are 
naturally led to ſuſpect others, or to with 
them not exclufively our own; or it is a proof 
of having kept bad company; or of having 

been exerciſed in employments or profeſſions 

(otherwiſe, it may be, reſpectable) which 
have a tendency to induce this corruption 
on the human heart; or it is the creature 
of cenſorious or controverſial habits; or it 
is the movement of a pettiſh, mean, or 


cowardly, a minute, or pedantic mind; or it 


may ſometimes be a kind of ambitious avarice, 
or art, diſpoſing us to monopolize the confi- 
dence we deny to other men, and to work 
our way into that conſequence, authority, 
and ſtation which are above our talents and 
virtues, and which can only be figſtained 
(however ſeldom acquired through the oppoſi- 
tion of / Yfpicious minds) by the felicities of 
ſuperior genius in union with the higher de- 
grees of moral worth. 
I ſhould not have pauſed fo much in theſe 
conjectural obſervations upon ſuſpicion, had I 
| | not 
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not been long and firmly perſuaded that its 
exceſſes reſemble envy, by occaſioning the 
ſevereſt tortures in human life; but with this 
difference, that the ſuſpicious man torments 
others as much as, and often more, than 
himſelf. Coſtly and abundant are the victims 
of ſuſpicion: friendſhips, formed in ingenuous 
youth, melt away beneath its peſtilential in- 
fluence; and by it the very beſt of men are 
deſpoiled of their deareſt earthly good, the 
eſteem of their fellow- creatures; whilſt the 
ſame evil temper reſpecting God favours in- 
fidelity, and becomes injuſtice aggravated by 
impiety. The prevalence of a deſpicable 
cunning in the commerce of life, is the effect 
of prevailing ſuſpicion ;—a circumſtance the 
more to be regretted as the evil of it falls 
chiefly upon the moſt hel 1285 or the moſt 
worthy of the human race. | 

Man left only to the tuition of 1 =" ON, 
in this day of divine light, depending only 
upon it, cannot extricate himſelf from the 
| mazes of ſcepticiſm and uncertainty. There- 
fore one of the nobleſt ends of human exer- 


tion is to aſcertam the beſt rule of human 
| —_ conduct ; 
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conduct; and the cultivation of faith for this 
important purpoſe, as it implies the choice 
and purſuit of this noble end, is a generous, 
wiſe, and commendable act: it ſhews as if a 
man wiſhed to do what is right, and is there- 
fore in earneſt to diſcover his rule; it beſpeaks 
firmneſs, and rectitude of heart. Faith would 
not ſtand at your door to be invited in, did ſhe 
not bring her credentials with her; ſhe would 
flaſh into your houſe with a flood of light, 
did ſhe not mean that you ſhould ſee her 
illumination with the eyes of your reaſon. 
Therefore chriſtianity commands its followers 
to prove all things, and yet to believe its di- 
vine authority ; it challenges the moſt ſearch- 
ing ſcrutiny of reaſon as the certain ſtep to 
faith, and rears to its utmoſt height the fabric 
of the underſtanding in order to crown it with 
faith. A circumſtance furely which redounds 
to the honour of divine revelation, and to the 
man who thus proving all things of cour/e 
believes. Verily w:/dom ſhall be juſtified of this 
her child, and the Omni/cient ſhall amply re- 
ward him with length of days, days without 
end in his left hand, and in his right with 


riches 
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riches and honours; — properly fo called, as theſe 
are not the riches and honours which take 
unto themſelves the wings of an eagle, and flee 
away. | 

Faith therefore implies a willing and the 
beſt exertion of reaſon ; and religion and wiſ- 
dom, terms ſynonymous in the ſchool of 
Solomon, are equally ſo in that of Chriſt. 

But my principal point is to ſhew the vir- 
tue of faith, which will farther appear, ſhould 
it be admitted, that the readineſs to cloſe with 
a good rule is expreſſive of a good heart. 

Though the goſpel of Chriſt contains not 
a regular ſyſtem of morals, it virtually in- 
cludes the moral law of reaſon by avowing 
it; and places it in ſuch important views, 
that a vicious man mult be difinclined to ſeek 
his rule in the divine word, ſecretly ſenſible 
that it is a greater effort to war againſt this 
authority than that of reaſon. Would to 
God that ſo many facts did not glare upon us 
in ſupport of this aſſertion. But the moral 
precepts. of chriſtianity, though agreeable to 
| reaſon, yet riſe above its wonted language, 
with ſuch decifive and energetic ſtatements of 

G 3 virtue, 
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virtue, x that this charge to a heavenly con- 
verſation, which is ſo reprehenſive of worldly 
manners, cannot at firſt find its entertainment 
but in that mind which leans towards virtue. 
There muſt not only be ſome purity in the 
habits, but a certain candour and liberality in 
the temper of him who thus advances towards 
faith; for in this important ſcrutiny, he of 
courſe regards only the chriſtian law as it is in 
ztſelf, and not as it has been miſrepreſented, 
and he turns away his eyes from that ſword 
of perſecution which chriſtianity is often in- 
finuated, but not without blaſphemy, to 
juſtify. Chriſtianity 1s the goſpel of Chriſt, 
and the goſpel of Chriſt is as luminous as the 


| For the word of God is quick, and powerful, and ſgarper 
than any two-edged ford, piercing even to the dividing aſunder 
| of ſoul and ſpirit, and of the joints and marrow : and is a WF 


cerner of the ' thoughts and intents of the heart. | 
Heb. i Iv. 1 2. 


It ſpeaks as one having divine authority, and not as man 
ſpeaks ;—the moral deductions of man are not always waters 
from the pureſt fountain, Human opinions are often controver- 
tible, and therefore without offence to propriety controverted. 

When man ſays, thou Spalt not commit adultery, the ſoul of 
the adulterer is not divided aſunder; but a different impreſſion, 
is made when he believes that this js the prohibition of Gog. 


lightning 
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lightning in its clearneſs of deciſion, and as 
forcible as the thunderbolt in its ſtrength of 
declaration, againſt every form of inhumanity : 
it judges not, it honours all men, it leaves every 
man to his own maſter. But adequate images 
are not within reach to expreſs a proper ſenſe 
of chriſtianity as the great law of charity, 
and to ſuggeſt a due. ſpirit of indignation 
againſt thoſe whoſe malicious art would fix 
the public attention upon the offences againff 
chriſtianity, as the neceſſary reſult of it. But 
if reaſon itſelf has been equally abuſed by the 
general practice, ſhall we therefore reject 
_ reaſon? If the actual conduct of men can 
be defended only upon this principle, that h 
paſſions are the proper governors of man, ſhall 
we therefore ſurrender ourſelves to theſe q 
guides? And if the belief of a God, from 
an ignorance of his nature, has been and is 
abundantly abuſed to the moſt horrible pur 
poſes, ſhall we therefore become Atheiſts ? 
This ſurely were the madneſs of the people, of 
groſs, carnal, unenlightened minds, raging 
againſt the Lord God omnipotent bn as 
well as againſt his anointed. 

G'4 . But 
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But the ſearcher after divine truth has a 
farther trial. Pride, almoſt univerſal in man, 
may ſtill lurk within his heart, however 
impreſſed with good difpoſitions in other re- 
ſpecs. He is tempted to be proud of his 
reaſon, that faculty which crowns him above 
all terreſtrial animals. He perceives in divine 
revelation (as it were ſtrange if he did not) 
ſome doctrines which exceed the perfect ap- 
prehenſion of his reaſon. Enamoured of the 
moral rule, and its rewards, he then either 

rejects them as divinely revealed, ſhould his 
teaſoning pride: forbid him to receive thoſe 
myſterious doctrines which accompany them; 
or he ſtrains his reaſon (as many think with 
me) in a lawleſs latitude of interpretation, to 
torture them down into a form ſatisfactory to 
its imperious demand; or he receives theſe 
myſterious doctrines, and probably in conſe- 
quence of the following arguments. 
2 Tf it is rational (I can imagine him to 
- ſay to himſelf) for a man who has fre- 
« quently loſt his way to put faith in a guide, 
„ who is conceived to know it, let me be 
« diſpoſed (apprized as I am of the miſad- 
« yentures of reaſon; and the tendency of a 
; cc faculty 
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faculty ſo active to exceed in activity) to 
fit a docile diſciple at the feet of a Divine 
Maſter. And when I conſider this uni- 
verſe, a picture as it were ſo vaſt and ſo 
various, including within it the earth and 


the heavens, why ſhould I be unwilling to 


behold it occaſionally diverſified by an awful 
and ſublime darkneſs, to loſe myſelf in 
thefe obſcure doctrines, in theſe- clouds, 
and this thick darkneſs that roll around 
the tabernacle of God ? Confidering -an 
eternity of happineſs, ſo diſproportionate 
to my beſt merits, ought I not to embrace 
with joy the doctrine of Redemption? And 
conſcious of continual offences againſt duty, 
ought I not to conſole myſelf with the 
promiſed aids of the Holy Spirit? Here is 


unfolded to my view the laſt great lawgiver 


of the human race, appearing at length 
after the auguſt preparations of prophecy 
from the foundation of the world, and ex- 
hibiting himſelf, and exhibited by his diſ- 
ciples as the perfect model of humility, 
and yet ſpeaking as one with the Father, in 
ſuch a manner-as no prophet ever ſpake 


before—ſhall I then haſtily conceive of him 
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as the mere prophet, and incur the hazard 
of leſſening his authority over me, his au- 
thority who is unqueſtzonably the univerſal 
lawgiver, Lord, and judge of mankind ? 


Beſides is it for me to aſcertain the power 


of the Father to mpart of himſelf? Or 
am not I lefs competent to conceive of 
heavenly things, than the ſhivering peaſant 
in the vallies of Greenland is to underſtand 
the abſtruſeſt ſpeculation of the beſt- in- 


4c formed human intellect? One God is the 
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doctrine of the divine word, and the Father 
appears the fountain of all, his majeſty fills 


up every page, and his glory is the foremoſt 
object of attention and reverence in every 


chriſtian church. God, the mere Deity 
conſidered by me ;——T ſhrink beneath 
the 5/azing idea here a veil is interpoſed, 

which at once ſuits my human frailty, 
whilſt the example of the man Chriſt Jeſus 
as ſweetly as clearly exemplifies to me the 
method of decreaſing mY a life of 
righteouſneſs. | 
« Oh! let me read this glorious book with 


a ſimplicity of heart to underſtand it, and 


not with any prejudices and preconceptions 
x 7 0k 
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to bend it into a conformity to my own 
ideas, till I break it (it may be) into * 
contrariety to the truth. | 


And if the holy ſcripture i is indeed holy 
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by being the word of God, will not the 


ſame method of accurate obſervation upon 
the word itſelf, as in late ages has been 
ſucceſsfully directed towards his works, be 
productive of the like good effects for the 


advancement of divine knowledge? 


« And are there not provinces in both from 
which the utmoſt activity of reaſon ſhould 
be withdrawn, and diverted to quarters in 
both in which it may be profitable ? Is 
not knowledge itſelf but in order to virtue, 
and works productive of good? And has 
not much miſery arifen to mankind from 
the vain ambition of reaſon to gain ſettle- 
ments beyond its powers of advancement, 
confounding by ratiocinatiun that truth 
which lay open to patient uſpection, and 
raiſing a duſt of obſcurity by this hurry, 
this warfare of arguing, a duſt not ſeldom 
mingled and polluted with the blood of 
mankind? Have not doctrines the moſt 
horrible been aſcribed to the holy ſcriptures 
from the miſinterpreting ow of man ? 


cc And ” 
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« And has not the obſtinate adherence to 
_ « theſe doctrines, an obſtinacy originating in 
„ human pride, abundantly occaſioned. the 
« diſrepute and diſbelief of divine truth itſelf ? 
« And as till the days of Socrates points the 
« moſt uſeful, ſubjects the moſt intelligible, 
* had been neglected by the Sophiſt and the 
« Sciolift, at the expence of worrying ſociety 
« with frivolous or miſchievous conteſts ; 
« thus hath not Chriſtianity itſelf been abuſed 
« by the ſpeculating pride of man? And is 
« not the exiſtence of a few myſterious doc- 
« trines in the goſpel of Chriſt the means of 
trying my faith in God? And is the great 
* myſtery of all, any thing but the diſcloſure 
« of a truth, plain (it is probable) and intel- 
„ ligible to beings of a higher order than 
“ man, and only relatively obſcure to him? 
« And is it not ſo auguſt in its ſubject that 
« man, conſcious of his ſmall powers, ſhould 
e be fearful to touch, and much more to handle 
« jit?* And yet ſeen at an awful diſtance, 


* The example of Mr. Boyle, who never mentioned the 
name of God without a viſible pauſe, reprobates their be- 
haviour who analyze Deity with as much compoſure, and con- 
fidence of diſcovery, as they would a mineral water. 
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is it not adapted with a ſufficient clearneſs 


to excite in him principles the moſt impor. 
tant - the utmoſt dread of fin, with the 
utmoſt love and reverence of his Redeemer ? 
And is this at all inconſiſtent with the 
dignity of God the Father ? I believe in 
the goſpel of Chriſt ; and why ? becauſe I 


believe it to be the word of God. And if 


I believe in its myſterious doctrines, my 
faith in ſuch belief reſpects God himſelf. 


After all One God is (in my profeſſed 


belief) the doctrine of this goſpel ; and I 
think it more my duty, and more within 
my very limited ability, as man, to ſhew 
my loyalty to the King of Kings, by 
obeying his laws, than by attempting to 
explain his nature, and guard his dignity. 


| —And how can his dignity be diminiſhed 
by thoſe who profeſs to believe in oe God, 
and glory to proſtrate their reaſon before 


his throne, and to withſtand that proud 


and pragmatical lawlefineſs of reaſon in 
tranſgreſſing its line, which has ſo abun- 


dantly diſordered and diſtreſſed human 
ſociety ? {ts 
But 
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But if ſuch a tenor of thinking ſhould lead 
to ſuch a concluſion, ye will probably agree 


with me, that the man who on this important 


occaſion ſo thinks and ſo reſolves, will ſee the 


truth, and advance in the faith through the 


aſſiſtance of a ſound underſtanding, kept 
within its province by a good heart. But 
ſhall we therefore conclude that he who takes 
the contrary line, gives evidence of a bad 
heart? laudable directions of intellect in other 
ſubjects may blameleſsly ſeduce the inadver- 
tent mind to continue 7mproperly thoſe its 
proceſſes which it has found ſucceſsful in their 


proper place; and a generous indignation: at 
dogmatical movements in men of the oppoſite 


perſuaſion, may tempt them from that re- 
verent moderation which reaſon dictates, but 
dictates to frail man. 


It is indeed to be expected that the ſearcher 
after divine truth will, in its diverſified repoſi- 


| tory, the holy bible, meet with abundant 


difficulties to try his candour and piety, to 
exerciſe what is accurate as well as compre- 
henfive in his mind; what is amiable as well 
as noble; what is equitable to withſtand pre- 
ſent prej judices; 3 manly to turn aſide from 

preſent 
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- preſent indulgences, and to perſevere in con- 
fiderative diligence ; acute to ſuſpect that the 
humanizing influence of chriſtianity itſelf has 
been perhaps the means of leſſening his at- 
tachment to this divine revelation ; and reſo- 
lute to tear him as it were from himſelf, by 
forcing him to reſiſt (occaſionally) the influ- 
ence of his beſt-beloved n and 
friend, 
Reaſon, ſo weak without Faith (witneſs its 
hiſtory before the coming of Chriſt, and its 
effects at preſent where the holy goſpel is not 
known), has yet been fo ſtrengthened by its 
long. union with it, that the pride of man in 
the former may ſeduce him to impute the 
moral reſults of this union to the ſole efforts 
of reaſon: he may therefore be tempted by 
this form of pride to reject the ſupport of 
faith, and to ſet up upon that old ſtock of 
reaſon, which has ever been found an unpro- 
ductive and inadequate fund for ſupplying the 
_ requiſite means of human virtue and hap- 
pineſs. | 
Would we not " "Wh 0 Faith! thou 
divine and angelic ſiſter of Hope and Charity, 
become the victims of pride, and through 
| ſelf-confidence 
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felf-confidence melt beneath the fun ſhine, 
or break beneath the ſtorms of this world, 


we muſt take ſhelter under the ſhadow of 
thy wings; for then our reaſon illumined, 
and our will excited by thee, ſhall iſſue at 
length in that « 
- tbe commandment ; which flighting Time yet 


conduct which is the end of 


ſteals from him his beſt enjoyments ; which 
ſpringing 'from the earth half arrives' at 


heaven, and thus exalted by thee, O Faith! 


views at a dim diſtance what were once, 
when near, the dangerous objects of fight. 
But, alas! when thou wouldeſt viſit us 
with healing in thy wings, and gather us 
beneath their protecting ſhade, thou per- 
ceiveſt us flying from thy preſence; for thy 
chaſte beauty and ſimple dignity meet in us 
with a taſte corrupted by meretricious arts, 
and a foul unnerved with luxurious indul- 
gences ; though thy hand is ſtill exalted, 
and points to the everlaſting hill of righte- 
ouſneſs and glory, ſtill our eyes look down- 
wards upon Sin, who lies ſcattered in the 
vale of voluptuouſneſs, tendering to us the 
flowers which are ſoon dried up and withered, 
and the fruit which eso tafteth ſhall ſee 
© death. 
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* death, When thou wouldeſt arreſt our 
© attention from this ſeducer, and ſing unto 
* us one of the ſongs of Sion—charm it ever 
* fo wiſely, it cannot charm us now diſuſed 
to its language, it is as it were a ſtrange 
tongue in our land, and we are as the deaf = 

*. adder, till continuing with the ſerpent 7 
ict the duſt, and crawl upon the ground all the 
days of our life. But when thou wouldeſt 
report unto us the great Captain of our 
Salvation, his death which out-ſoared all 
human heroiſm, and his life ſo correſpon- 
« dently perfet—we but glance at his diſſi- 
* militude to them whom we habitually re- 
verence, to the children f this world, jo 


* wiſe in their generation, and in our eyes, and 


then turn aſide from the dignity whoſe baſe 
vas virtue, nor admire the manners whoſe 
* garb was poverty. Vain-glorious, avaricious, 
 * ſenſual, we cannot liſten to his doctrine, fo 
reprehenſive of our conduct, or reliſh his 
divine language, /o fimply, ſo ſeverely 
© great,* as to ſound harſh and uncultured to 


„How ſimply, how ſeverely great! | 
Akenfide's character of Milton's Poetry. 
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minds which are ſteeped in the epicurean 


c refinements of modiſb literature; whoſe 
c whole maſs of habits, O Faith, thou beſt 
gift of God to man! are in arms againſt 
© thee; arms, (God help us, and oh! thou 
© God of all our mercies, vouchſafe unto us 
thy /aving help!) arms too eafily preſented 
© to our ule in every quarter ; ſome the pa- 
« rading and thunderous engines of declama- 
* tory pride, ſome the venomed arrows that 
* fly in the dark, and ſome the daggers and 
« ſtilettos of aſſaſſinating malice.” 

But if ſuch are our difficulties in the purſuit 
of faith, he that ſurmounts them, ſurmounts 
them by his virtue; by that rational candour, 


pious diligence, conſiderative patience, manly 


fortitude, and due humiliation, with prayer 
and reverence before God, which are always 
our duty, and always in the power of that 


man who is qualified by rational examina- 


tion to fix himſelf in the great principles of 
religion. It behoves him to conſider with 
the 


. * See this point ſupported with his uſual powers of ex- 
preſſion, amplitude of views, felicity of illuſtration, and 
ſtrength of reaſoning, by Dr. Barrow, in his ſeries of ſermons 
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the utmoſt ſtretch of his attention, the end of 
this exertion ; and all along to be aware that 
a Syren-ſong is ſtill warbling in his ears, to 
arreſt him on his voyage to his deſired haven. 
Quick-ſands, gulphs, and whirl-pools, are 
in the precincts of proſperity. Adverſity 
is the ſchool of wiſdom, and man ſuffering 
under man, turns the more towards God the 
only rock of his ſalvation. It is hard (faith 
our Saviour) for @ RICH man to enter into the 


upon faith which, in union with Archbiſhop Tillotſon's 
courſe of ſermons upon the ſame ſubje&, and the fourth ſermon 
of Biſhop Sanderſon, ad Clerum, well merit the moſt attentive 
peruſal. The latter (as may be expected from the judicious 
writer), contains ſome valuable deciſions againſt the doctrines 
of ever - recurring fanaticiſm; and the habit of reading theſe 
fathers of rational divinity may be uſeful to guard the well- 
diſpoſed mind againſt the laſt fanciful form of fanaticiſm which 
has made its appearance among us. It is a credited anecdote 
that the ſermons of Dr. Barrow, upon faith, fixed at a mature 
age, a very celebrated and popular Novelif-in his belief of 
chriſtianity : it is not therefore matter of wonder, that in a 
certain work of his, he aſſerts, that Dr. Barrow © wrote with 
the pen of an angel.” It is ſo much for the worldly intereſts of 
the infidel, and the miſtaken points of the fanatic, to keep theſe 
eminent men out of the public view, that it is the duty of the 
rational chriſtian to recal the public attention to them, and 
not to inſinuate, that they have done their work, are gathered 
to their fathers, and may be forgotten. | 
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kingdom of heaven. When this life is a beau- 
tiful and coſtly fore-ground to eternity, our 
attention is too ſtrongly attracted towards it; 
but when it preſents abundant objects of 
horror and miſery, with a ſmall interſperſion 
of pleaſing ſpectacles we turn our attention 
from it, quicken our mental eye by conſider- 
ation, and eſpecially ſeek in faith the diſclo- 
ſure of fairer proſpects to our hope; oppreſſed 
with this poring n:ght* of reaſon, we ſay unto 
faith, let there be hight, and there is light. 
Who can be too much in earneſt upon this 
ſubject in the preſent age? an earthquake that 
was to level our luxurious metropolis with the 
ground, a wide-waſting peſtilence, or a bloody 
war within our borders would create more 
faith than is now to be found among us. For 
it ſeems that God has not ſufficiently diſtin- 
guiſhed us among the nations, and that the 
mercies. and long-ſuffering of our indulgent 
Father are not the ſufficient, as they are the 
nobleſt arguments for our advancement in 
piety. But the truth of chriſtianity rather 
ſolicits the calm diſquiſition of reaſon, than 


* Shakeſpear's Hen. V, . 
the 
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the haſty reception of ſentiment; and God 
would rather bind us to him by the cords of a 
CONSIDERATE nan, than drag us into his 
ſervice by the chaſtiſement apportioned to the 
petulant and inconſiderate child. 

L.aſtly, I would thus illuſtrate the ſolemn 


addreſs of God to all who have heard the 


name of Chriſt. 


Some powerful prince, heroic in virtue, 92 


ſo eſteemed, is on the point of an important 
battle, and ſays to his followers, © He that in 
the coming conteſt doth his utmoſt in my 
« cauſe, ſhall after it receive a perpetual diſ- 
« charge from all future warfare," with a 


« property and honours which ſhall. enable 
him to enjoy the remainder of his days in 


a manner that ſhall perfectly ſatisfy him.“ 
Surely ſuch a declaration from ſuch a perſon 
would have its intended weight. 


But God, through Chriſt, makes a propoſal 


to mankind as far ſuperior in generoſity to 
what has been ſtated, as the divine benevo- 


lence is to that of man: for can man augment 


the glory of God, as a gallant army does the 
fame of its leader? and is not one day, one 


hour, one minute, a larger portion of time in 
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compariſon with the age of Methuſelah, than 
the age of the world itſelf in compariſon with 
eternity? in the mean time, is not god/meſs 
profitable in things temporal ? unqueſtionably 
to him who has faith; for then in im the 
love of God is the ſtrongeſt paſſion ; and a 
ſtate of trial and warfare under the banners of 
heavenly love and hope, cannot but gratify 
che latter, and increaſe the former. Facts 
innumerable ſpeak aloud, that he who defies 
evil in the beſt cauſe, gathers up all along a 
greater meaſure of good. I deny not, but 
that there is ſome pain in trial, but the holy 
company of martyrs will bear me witneſs, that 
there is more pleaſure in victory. I appeal to 
the well-atteſted records of their exultations 
in the moſt awful moments of their ſpiritual 
warfare.* No wonder therefore that a nobly- 
minded man when he moſt ſuffers for a be- 

| lore: Shall. loved 


12 Doth not he who ſuffers death and tortures in what he 
| honeſtly thinks the beſt cauſe, give evidence at leaſt of a heart 
replete with the utmoſt piety to God and benevolence to man, 
in union with the higheſt degree of the firſt perſonal virtue, 
fortitude? What then ſhall we think of that Hiſtorian's ſagacity, 
who accounts it an information when he tells us, that in the ut- 


moſt human virtue, even in the act of martyrdom, there is an 
allay 
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loved friend, feels the harſh ſtrokes of irre. 
fiſtible pain marvellouſly aſſuaged by the muſic | 
of approving conſcience—that melody more 
, tuneful than the harp of David, far more 
| ſoothing and powerful to allay the troubled 
ſpirit. | 
But to him who thus approves his love to 
God, Faith holds a crown in view, and he 
ſprings on beneath the charge of love and 
hope, till he tramples unbheeded death beneath 
his feet, wings himſelf away beyond the re- 
gions of Time, and arrives there where he 
ſhall reign for ever. 

Oh! the mercies of God ! his viſible 
works nom declare his loving-kindneſs, wiſ- 
dom, and power—but his promiſed benefac- 
tions, when duly confidered and believed, will 
appear ſuch inſtances of goodneſs, that the 
voice of him (who has opened the door, ad- 


allay of human infirmity as tis other words, that a man is 2 
man? Or what ſhall we think of his Beart, who, in an in- 


ſtctcnce like this, takes pains to fix our chief attention upon the 


worſt ſide of human nature? i. e. to rob the firſt form of vir- 
tue of our uſeful admiration, and them who have exhibited it, 
of our grateful reverence and remembrance ? | 

Vide Dr. Maclaine's Appen. I. vol. 4. Moſoeim's Eccleſ. Hiſt. 
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mitted his Saviour, and began to b of 
his heavenly feaſt), will faulter with an 
inability to deſcribe the divine mercies ; and 
his imagination will ſhrink beneath the blaze 
of the divine beneficence, till his enraptured 
paſſions are impreſſed with ſuch a love and de- 
| fire, admiration and gratitude towards God 
and his law, and his everlaſting rewards— 
that he muſt be contented to ſpeak 'the 
language which only God underſtands, and 
to breathe forth from his beart alone, the due 
HALLELUJAH. 


SERMON 


St. MaR E vii. 30 


WV toſcever therefire ſhall ho pins FE me 
and of my words in this adulterous and finful 
generation; of bim alſo ſhall the Son of man 

he aſhamed when he cometh in the glory of his 
F ather with the holy angels. 


HESE words cannce.. ber awfully 
impreſs us after the preceding diſ- 
courſes upon confideration and faith; and 
that we may thoroughly enter into the ſpirit 
of them, let us conſider the important matter 
which introduced them, and in the order in 
which it is preſented to us by the evangeliſts 

Matthew and M. ark. 
The 
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The principal object of ſuch a diſcuſſion is 
to ſhew the utter inconſiſtency of a ſecular 
ſpirit with the character of the chriſtian ; and 
if this point is obtained by this artleſs method, 
we ſhall have anticipated in the proceſs of it 
every thing that need be ſaid by way of ob- 
ſervation and enforcement upon a paſſage of 


Holy ſcripture, which cannot but arreſt our 
attention and intereſt our hearts in the greateſt 


degree; unleſs we ſhould think that the preſent 
generation is not finful and adulterous in its 
prevailing habits, to thoſe principles which 
are purely chriſtian; and as ſuch, claim eſpecial 
attention from thoſe who believe in Chriſt 1 


his doctrine of a future ſtate. 


Jeſus, although he muſt have known what 
the people ſaid about him, yet in order (pro- 
bably) to try the Apoſtles themſelves, and 
thereby take occaſion for their inſtruction, 
queſtions them concerning the general reports. 
The anſwer given, ſuggeſts much to impreſs 
us with an auguſt conception of our bleſſed 
Saviour : for this ſeeming ſon of the carpenter 
Joſeph, this houſeleſs indigent wanderer, ap- 
peared to the people to be John the Baptiſt, 
or Elias, or ſome other of the prophets ariſen 


from 
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from the dead. Such an opinion can be 
aſcribed only to his divine power and hea- 
venly converſation. The pomp and detail of 


a verbal panegyric would have intereſted un 


leſs, than when we now fix our thoughts 
upon the impreſſions which his conduct made 
upon the /iving ſpectators of it; for we 


naturally confider what fort of perſon he muſt 


be, who could now force from us the like 
opinion ; who is not only judged. by us to be 
a prophet, but a prophet ariſen from the dead ; 
receiving from us, in addition to the reverence 
generally paid to the prophetic character, that 
which we have been in the habit of ſpecially 
appropriating to thoſe venerable individuals 
who had once ſuſtained that ſuperior character, 
and whoſe memorial is embalmed in holy 
record. | 

But when Peter had 333 the opinions 
of the people, the Apoſtles were then queſ- 
tioned by our Lord concerning their own; 
Peter anſwereth and faith unto him, Thou 
art THE CHRIST. The people it ſeems 
had conceived him to be, either the lately- 


revered Baptiſt, or one of their ancient and 


in 


famous prophets: a great conception of him, 
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in human view, but he paſſed by the informa- 
tion in majeſtic ſilence; for it was neceſſary 
that the Apoſtles ſhould entertain a higher 
conception of him. Tt is clear that the peo- 


ple did not conceive him to be the Meſſiah, 
not knowing how to interpret the prophets, 
and expecting a deliverer of a very different 


kind and appearance from the bleſſed Jeſus, 
and greater, in their miſerable conception of 


greatneſs, than the ſublime conqueror of ſin 


death: therefore when Peter had acknow- 
ledged him for the Chriſt, Jeſus ſaid unto 
him, Bleſſed art thou Simon Barjona, for fleſh 
and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my 
Father which is in heaven. And 1 ſay al 
unto thee, that thou art Peter, and upon this 
rock I will build my church, and the gates of 
Bell ſhall not prevail againſt it : and I will grve 
unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven, 


and whatſoever thou ſhalt bind on earth, ſhall 


be bound in heaven, and whatſoever thou ſhalt 

hooſe on earth, ſhall be logſed in heaven. 
So far as our Lord indirectly, and yet 
clearly, indirectly, and therefore with a modeſt 
majeſty, avows himſelf the Meſſiah he ad- 
dreſſes all the Apoſtles ; but in the words juſt 
repeated, 
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repeated, he addreſſes Peter only, and not his 
apoſtolical brethren, or his LO ces ſucceſſors 


in the ſee of Rome. 


Perſpicuity of ſpeech (when uninſpired man 


is the ſpeaker), is in general one of its in- 
diſpenſible requiſites: but the words of the 
prophet, and apoſtle, and of one greater than 
either, words too recorded by the Holy Spirit, 
are more or leſs obſcure according to their 
end, of which God alone is the judge. His 
words like his works laſt through ages, and 
like them, by being more or leſs obſcure, are 
contrived to exerciſe the power, and try the 
virtues of men: they are not therefore ad- 
dreſſed to the rapid perception of perſons, 
preſent at their delivery. Peter might not 
clearly underſtand the prophecy reſpecting 
himſelf, till it was fulfilled, till he was in fact 
the firſt preacher of the goſpel, beheld the 
converſions made by him, and the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the churches through the authority 
of his ordinances: then indeed he might ſee 
in what reſpect the ſecrets of heaven were 
diſcloſed to him for his conveyance of them 
to mankind, and diſcern his divine power to 
ſettle ſuch conſtitutions on earth, as ſhould be 
ratified 


* 
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ratified in heaven. But that he could not at 
preſent perceive that his miniſtry under the 
Meſſiah was altogether of a ſpiritual nature, 
was owing to the ſame ſecular paſſions, which 
n an after age, occaſioned the moſt pernicious | 
and contemptible perverſion of this memorable 
paſſage. Did we not ſometimes ſee the 
obftinacy of man to reject a diſpleaſing 
light, and the frantic efforts of human paſſion 
to ſtand fatally firm againſt the haf ſeen 
admonition of reaſon z were we not ſtill too 
often mortified by beholding this miſerable 
depravity of human nature; it were incredible 
that the epiſcopal ſucceſſors of Peter ſhould, 
upon the ſtrength chiefly of the text which is 
before us, have appropriated to themſelves the 
privileges, which are clearly aſſigned only to 
the perſon of the Apoſtle ; or with him have 
miſinterpreted them into a kind quite foreign 
to the whole tenor of chriſtian doctrine. 
I The ingenuous mind will not eaſily ſpare, 
from its internal evidences of chriſtianity, the 
| candid report in the holy goſpel of St. Peter's 
merits and demerits. It demands a more 
particular diſcuſſion, than perhaps it has yet 
received; it may be found alſo, that the diſ- 
N cuſſion 
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cuſſion will tend to abate the impetuoſities of 
an honeſt zeal, and the ſecret ſelf-complacencies 
of a luke-warm diſcretion, and guard each 
character from the vices to which it tends. 
But the recorded errors of the Apoſtles, the 
more illuſtrate the ſinleis perfection of our 
bleſſed Lord; and prepare us for a ſuperior 
veneration of the apoſtolical character, when 
after his aſcent into heaven, it appears in a 
correcter and more glorious form, ſuitably to 
its new burthen of holy cares, and the ne- 
ceſſity that the Apoſtles then become the 
principal teachers, ſhould become the brighteſt 
examples of chriſtianity. | 
For what is chriſtianity, but a divine com- 
mand to men, to qualify themſelves for heaven, 
by a heavenly converſation on earth ? and as 
it reprobates a ſecular ſpirit, as a littleneſs of 
deſire and purſuit beneath the faculties and 
deſtination of the human ſoul, fo it claims no 
ſecular power for its diſciples as ſuch. 
Yet till human governments can releaſe 
man from an obligation to obey the governor 
of the univerſe, aboliſh the truth of chriſtianity, 
vote dovyn the exiſtence of a future ſtate, annul 
the difference between right and wrong, do 
| away 
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away by a decree the blindneſs of paſlion, 
prove a moral conſcience uſeleſs to the good 


| order of ſociety, diſcover nothing to have 


made all things, and hope for a permanent 
eſtabliſhment upon the principles of ſelfiſh- 


neſs, inhumanity and impiety, diſhonour and 


diſhoneſty—it behoves the powers on earth to 
cultivate an alliance with chriſtianity, to lend 
it all their honourable aid, and to act entirely 
upon its principles; for theſe are able to mend 
a nation as well as a man, to effect the needed 


purification of the political character, to aboliſh 


contention, guard equity, foſter benevolence, 
enlarge by reciprocal kindneſs the bleſſings 

of each community, exalt each by righteouſneſs, 
and ſuppreſs that ſpirit of ſecular ambition, 
which is as unfavourable to the real dignity 


of the one great community, and wide-diſ- 
perſed brotherhood of mankind, as this poor 
form of ambition is to man individually con- 


ſidered. Chriſt came into the world to make 
the 20% ‚ world as a city at unity in itſelf, 
to introduce peace within its wide walls, and 


plenteouſneſs within its ſpacious dwellings, 


by the operation of univerſal courteſy and 


kindneſs ; for then will be brought into 


harmonious 
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harmonious play all the ſeparate powers, and 
into general uſe all the countleſs bleflings, 
which more or leſs ſtand apart, in this one 
extenſive and diverſified. habitation of man. 
The omnipotence of God is always the agent 
of his goodneſs, and this is the policy of the 
All- wiſe Governor of the univerſe. Shall then 
any form of human power hope to be great 
upon any other plan than that of being 
godlike ? no—let us not deign to become the 
idolaters of the God of this world ; nor let us 
dare to worſhip this golden calf in the room 
of the Lord God Omnipotent. 

"Theſe appear to me but rational deductions 
from the general view of chriſtianity, and not 


improperly interpoſed in the courſe of ob- 
ſervations on a paſſage of holy ſcripture, 


which peculiarly condemns the ſinfulneſs of 
placing our hearts there, where our treaſures 
can never be found ; and of preferring, during 
the ſhort and precarious tenure of this 20mtry 
life, the inſufficient warmth, the partial, the 
momentary blaze of a few thorns, to the poſ- 
ſeſſion of heaven, where the peculiar preſence 
of God himſelf ſhall be an unrverſal warmth 
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to animate us with eternal health, and an uni- 
verſal light to cheer us with everlaſting joy. 

When our Lord had pronounced his bene- 
diction on Peter, and predicted his future 
ſituation in the chriſtian church, he then 
commanded the Apoſtles to tell no man that 
he was the Chrift. Not merely, I ſhould 
think, leaſt the people ſhould make him their 
king, nor yet merely leaſt the Phariſees ſhould 
apprehend him before his time: it is not for 
us to know all his reaſons. The light of 
truth (like that of the ſun), comes on gra- 
dually: and it is a fact too that Chriſt, even 
on earth, was viſibly above the power of man. 
When the ſoldiers came with their ſwords and 
ſaves to force him to the national tribunal— 
he but /ooked at them, and they fall back to 
the ground. He dent, it is true, to their 
tribunal, for there, O bleſſed Jeſus, didſt thou 
go for our ſake, but when there, thou wert : 
the trier of thy accuſers, and already the judge 
of thy judges. —All the created powers of 
the univerſe could not, againſt his will, have 
touched a hair of his ſacred head : and there- 
fore though he ſeemed led to the ſlaughter, 
thither he willingly went with a lamb-like 


meekneſs, 


non e aww 


meekneſs, and therefore, came up with ac= 
ceptance on God's altar. | 
His divine power was more or leſs diſcloſed 
as ſuited his heavenly purpoſes ; he accom- 
modates to the infirmities of man; tries and 
exerciſes his virtue; only puts him in the way 
of Faith, and means not to drag but draw 
him into duty: he knows his own times, and 
ſeaſons, and motives ; what to do as a preſent 
example, and what to provide for the future 
exigences of his kingdom in all ages. 
And now behold him humanely preparing 
the minds of his Apoſtles for his ſufferings 
and death; inſtructing them thereby in the 
ſpiritual nature of his kingdom ; ſhewing 
them the example which they ſhould: follow; 
and exhibiting ſuch an inſtance of divine tran- 
quillity upon this intereſting occaſion, as to 
furniſh us with a fact, and that fo recorded 
With all the greatneſs of reſembling ſimplicity 
and modeſty, that we cannot but diſcern a a 
divine excellency in the fact, and a divine 
ſpirit in the record. As it is not always 
proper to ſay ſome things directiy, which yet 
may not be without their uſe in this age, I 


bo Iſaiah Ix, 7. | 
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© ſhall endeavour to ſuggeſt them, by adding a 
few more obſervations upon the character of 


our Lord; but ſuch obſervations, I truſt, as 
are calculated to ſhew that He was not of a 
ſecular ſpirit, and that fuch as are, cannot be 
his. 
All the fields of theology, however culti- 


| vated by human ability, cannot produce ſuch 


precious inſtruction as the frequent ſtudy of 
our Saviour's acts and ſayings. Such an em- 
ployment carries us into the region of primi- 
tive and uncorrupted truth, and at the fame 
time preſents to us the criterion of all conduct, 
and every character, with the touchſtone of all 


times, and with an antidote againſt every evil 


faſhion reſulting from the ſucceſſive variations 


of human folly. - 


The firſt idea of our bleſſed Lord which 


preſents itſelf (and what ſo worthy to preſent 


itſelf et?) is that of his perfect freedom 


from every ſelfiſh bias. But this virtue of 


benevolence (attended, as might be expected, 
with the gentler moral qualities moſt allied to 


it) was alſo purified and guarded, ennobled, 


and in the higheſt degree exalted, by the 
utmoſt temperance and fortitude, juſtice and 
piety. His manners were a perfect medium 

between 
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between the extremes of auſterity and levity; 
for he was correct without rigour, eaſy with- 
out remiſſneſs, great without effort, and 
| generous without oſtentation. We are there- 
fore taught by this beautiful example to avoid, 
in this region of ſorrow, a ſtoical repreſſion of 
the humaner paſſions ; but we are taught 
alſo, by this augu/ſ# Guardian of everlaſting 
Truth, to diſplay at times (as an inſtance will 
ſoon occur) the utmoſt energy and ſublimity 
of moral indignation. His very language (for 
language is an eſſential article in the dif- - 
covery of character, and the advancement of 
human happineſs) is all of a piece with his 
other excellencies ; it is neither a flimſy ad- 
dreſs to the imagination, a boiſterous applica- 
tion to the paſſions, or a frigid appeal to the 
reaſon.; it is conceived by wiſdom, made 
public by fortitude, and directed by diſcretion 
to accompliſh the purpoſes of benevolence. 
Upon the whole, it is a manly and natural 
appeal to the whole man, and ſuch as always 
expreſſes fearleſſneſs without ferocity, ſimpli- 
city exempt from rudeneſs, and the utmoſt 
ſincerity in alliance with benign affections. 
8 | 3 | In 
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122 SERMON VI 
In ſhort, our bleſſed Saviour, conſiſtent in 
word and deed, appears no other than what 
he was, a being of unſpeakable glory; de- 
fcended upon this earth to accompliſh the 
means of ſalvation for its ſucceflive inhabitants; 
and to this great multitude, (oh! how great 
an one ſhall it be at the day of judgment !) 
he ſeems at once, more united by benevolence 
than man ever was to man; and yet in the 
ſuperiority of his moral and intellectual qua- 
lities (I ſpeak not of his divine power), he 
appears, as it were, ſtanding alone among all 
men; and whilſt his heavenly goodneſs leads 
him (according to the Prophet's pathetic 
imagery), to nurſe the lamb in his boſom, 
yet in the mean time, he ranks above the 
whole human race, as the ſhepherd does 
above his flock. Whatever he does or ſays, 
refers always to the good of his charge; 


reviled, he revileth not again; he has no in- 


tereſts of his own in this world; if he ſome- 
times ſpoke as one having authority, he did 


not ſo ſpeak becauſe he had authority, but 


| becauſe the diſplay of it was uſeful to others; 
_— if he ſmnites the oy ſheep, the blow is 


green 
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given for the fake of the example, or to re- 
duce the wanderer home. 
For inſtance, when he met the occafional 
infirmities of Peter and his apoſtolical brethren 
with an inſtructive ſeverity of reproof, it was 
for their benefit, as it is recorded for ours. 
When our bleſſed Saviour had made his 
Apoſtles acquainted with his future ſufferings, 
death, and reſurrection, Peter, ever foremoſt 
in ſpecch and affection, took him and began to 
rebuke bim. What a deſcription this of diſ- 
appointed ambition! paſſion here pays its 
uſual tax in folly, for Peter has forgotten that 
our Saviour predicted his reſurrection, as well 
as ſufferings and death; predicted that reſur- 
rection which was to be the pledge and f. 
fruits of immortality to the whole human race, 
and a hint of that triumphal entry into heaven 
by the great Captain of our Salvation and his 
redeemed myriads, the very proſpect of which 
muſt render contemptible the proudeſt con- 
ception of any femporal pomp and triumph. 
But ſuch is now the miſapprehenſion of Peter 
and his apoſtolical brethren reſpecting the 
Mieſſiah's office, that the utmoſt force of re- 
„ prehenſive 
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prehenſive ſpeech ſeems neceſſary for the cor- 
rection of the apoſtolical mind. 


The de/fire of all nations is now actually 
come into his holy temple, has been glorified 
at his birth by the angelic hallelujahs, and 
been acknowledged at his baptiſm, by God 
himſelf, as the Son in whom he was well pleaſed. 
The old habits of the human mind are now 
to be changed, men are now called to repen- 
tance, .and are. now to be reſcued from the 
dominion of /ght into that of faith, and 4 
troely hope of the inheritance that fadeth not 
away. The Apoſtles have acknowledged 
Jeſus to be the Chriſt: but ſhall the Jew be 
taught to ſpurn at the vanities of Time, and 
to become heayenly-minded, merely by being 
taught that Jeſus is the Chriſt, and that this 
Chriſt now preſent, is to tread in the ſteps of 
an Alexander or a Cæſar, and at the expence 
of human blood to reſtore the freedom and 


glories of Jeruſalem? But evidently, the 


Meſſiah's kingdom is to be firſt divulged by 
the choſen Apoſtles ; and as they now under- | 
ſtand it, it would no be preached in ſuch a 
manner, as would more and more narrow the. 
narrowed heart of man, and deepen the dark 
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die of human infirmity. But they might as 
well be the miniſters of Mahomet, as teach 
the doctrines of a Meſſiah under their preſent 
miſconceptions of the office: but if here by 
the peculiar miniſters of Chriſt the bulwark 
is not raiſed againſt the world, the fleſh, and 
#he devil the kingdom of Satan muſt till 
ſtand, the Meſſiah ſeems to have been pre- 
dicted, the Meſſiah ſeems to have appeared 
in vain. Surely then the rectification of the 
apoſtolical mind in this important article, 
ſeemed neceſſary for the greateſt purpoſe 
imaginable : it was therefore done, and in a 
manner- that muſt be felt by all men who 
would ſee the truth as t is in Chrift Jeſus, 
when our Lord (after having previouſly turned 
about and looked angrily on his diſciples), ſaid 
unto Peter get thee behind me, Satan, for thou 
favoureſt not the * that be of God, but the 
things that be of men. 

Theſe words are ſo clear and ſo awful, that 
they neither require, or will juſtify a cool 
comment upon them: it is true that they 
were once addreſſed to Peter, yet, recorded as 
they are by the Holy Spirit, they ſtill ſpeak to 
every man, till he ſhall appear at the judg- 

ment 
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ment ſeat of Chriſt, and account for the 
impreſſion which they have made upon him. 

__ To reinſtate reaſon upon its throne; to 
fink the imagination and paſſions into their 
proper ſtate of vaſſalage; to open the views 
of man into eternity; to reduce his exorbitant 
deſires of things temporal; and to explain 
and ratify the one only rule of a right conduct; 
and ſupply the requiſite means and motives 
for the practice of it, and acquiſition of its 
Principal end, the utmoſt happineſs of man 
are the glorious offices of our divine religion. 
And if we conſult reaſon, the deductions 
of the wiſeſt men in all ages, what we can 
learn of the times paſt, and what we know, 
or ſee, or feel in our own times - we are more 
and more forced to acknowledgethat man is 
mean, and fooliſh, and miſerable, in the pro- 5 
portion that he is immoderately affected to- 
wards this world. Suitably therefore to his 
wiſdom, benevolence, and divine dignity, the 
univerſal Saviour and lawgiver of mankind, has 
in terms (which he knew the Holy Spirit would 
perpetuate), in terms of the utmoſt imaginable 
energy, almoſt (I may ſay) chaſtiſed his Apoſ- 
tles, and ſurely their ſucceſſors in the holy 
miniſtry 
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miniſtry, into the moſt awful dread of a ſecular 
ſpirit. Leſs, he could not expect from either, 
foreſeeing the miraculous powers that would 
attend the former, and the general ſituation of 
the latter, whom he foreſaw enabled, upon the 
whole, in all ages, by leifure and education, 
to cultivate a charater of the utmoſt purity, 
generoſity, and ſublimity of mind; reſpeQting 
| the intereſts of this world. And he could not 
but alſo foreſee, that in the nature of things, 
ſach a diſcharge of duty, and ſuch important 
ſervices done to mankind, would in general 
ſecure to them all the comforts and honours, 
which in a ſtate of probation, ſhould fatisfy 
a manly, reaſonable, and religious mind. 
But the more forcibly to impreſs a ſenſe of 
their duty upon his eſpecial miniſters, our 
bleſſed Lord turns from the Apoſtles, and 
through the people then preſent, addreſſes all 
men to the ſame holy purport. 
Whether therefore we conſider theſe ſacred 
tranſactions, or look inwards upon ourſelves, 
cdur noble aſpirations, our capacities of a vaſter 
happineſs than this life can afford, our reaſon 
ſo acute to detect the vanity of earthly good, 
and our thoughts and defires that wander 
through 
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through all eternity ; or whether bounding our 
obſervations within this life, we perceive in- 
firmity in every ſtep, and the courſe concluding 
in death or oblivion—we muſt riſe (with the 
wiſer part of the heathen world itſelf), and 
therefore rife upon the wing of reaſon itſelf, 
into the utmoſt contempt of this life; and are 
therefore naturally prepared for the divine 
ratification of this ſentiment. But when we 
receive it in that awful form in which it was 
conveyed to us through his Apoſtles, by God 
himſelf— the deduction of reaſon improves 
into an alarming admonition, and the alarm 
increaſes when turning from the Apoſtles, 
and the ſacred order, repreſented by them, 
from the ſalt, and the light of the world, from 
theſe cities built on a hill he calls the people, 
and in them all the generations to come: and 
thus addreſſes them 
M boſce ver will come after me, lr him dem 
himſelf, and take up his croſs, and follow me. 
For whoſoever ill ſave his life, ſhall boſe it; 
but whoſoever. ſhall loſe his life for my ſake and 
the goſpel's, the ſame ſhall ſave it. For what 
hall it oe a man if be ſhall gain the whole 
| world 
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world, and loſe his own ſoul, or what ſball a 
man give in exchange for his ſoul ? 

Whofoever therefore ſhall be aſhamed of me 
and of my words in this adulterous and finful 
generation ; of him alſo ſhall the Son of man 
be aſhamed when he cometh in the glory of his 
Father Ins the 115 angels. 
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Wherefort, ſceing we alſo are encompaſſed about 

Dith ſo great a cloud of witneſſes, let us lay 
gſide every weight, and the fin which doth 
fo eaſily beſet us, Looking unto Feſus the 
author and finiſher-of our faith, who for the 
joy that was ſet before him, endured the croſs, 
deſpifing the ſhame, and is ſet down at the 
right hand of * throne f God. 


[093510 BRATION and infidelity 
are the chief cauſes of the ruin of man, 
by precluding the effect of conſideration, 
faith, and a religious * indifference to the 
things of fight, which is a life of righteouſ- 


* Alſo a rational one, and termed by Cicero, when philo- 
ſophizing, deſpicientia humanarum rerum; in the furtherance of 
which upon ſolid ground the Stoics. Seneca, Antoninus, and 
Epictetus may be read with the utmoſt profit and delight, as 
no mean ſupporters of Chriſtian precept. 

neſs. 
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neſs. Between this and its cauſes nothing is 
intermediate, for every movement of the hu- 
man will, as it reſpe&s morals, either regards 
ſpeculation, or action.“ Repentance, which 
is nothing if it is not reformation, is a form 


of virtuous activity, and is that part of it 


which. in nature follows upon faith and conſi- 
deration, leads on all the habits of righteouſ- 
neſs, and therefore nom claims our attention 
after the preceding view of its cauſes. 


„When Cicero ſays, omais wirtus in adione confeftit, he 
makes a very uſeful remark ; but yet we muſt be careful not to 
miſinterpret him, by entertaining too narrow an idea of action. 
When ſpeculation is a mere ſelfiſh indulgence immoderately pur- 
ſued, it is to be diſtinguiſhed from virtuous action; but when a 
man willingly confiders, and cultivates faith, in order to virtuous 
action, ſpeculation itſelf. then becomes a part of that action in 
which virtue conſifteth ; it is a branch, though a different branch, 
of moral merit; it is founded in will, it is a noble exertion, 
and a choſen inſtrument of good to mankind. 


I Not a complete view, nor intended to be ſuch ; for we 
do not now preach by the hour-g/a/s, and nothing can be urged 
home, or diſcuſſed, if every part of the ſubject is to be introduced 
within the modern limits. A diſcuſſion of a great ſubject takes 
in much, and requires a formal order to prevent a confuſed view 
of it—it looks altogether like an addreſs to the intelle# ſolely, 
it is not a direct charge to practiſe, it is not a natural expreſſion 


| BU. 
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We cannot conſider and believe the holinefs 
of God, his eternal rewards, the diſpenſation 
of a redeemer, mediator, and final judge, and 
the frailty of man; and not immediately ſay 

| | to 


of zeal in the ſpeaker, and its effects on the hearer are the 
conviction of his underſtanding only, and no more—but this is 
not enough: the imagination and paſſions are a part of man, 
and to theſe too an application muſt be made for the furtherance 
of virtuous action. If every thing is ſaid upon a ſubject which 
belongs to it, much will be ſaid that is well #nown, and the 
hearer's attention muſt occaſionally languiſh. From the days 
of Sanderſon to Tillotſon, men took more intereſt in a religious 
diſcourſe than now, and the ſcholaſtic method was not un- 
acceptable; but be it remembered, that it was then accompanied 
with the warmeſt applications to the times, and with all the 
fervors of the ſublimeſt piety. May I without offence ob- 


ſerve, that if the rationality of their manner has been ſince 


preſerved, their affectionate warmth has in general been loſt 3 
and if their ſucceſſors have more concinnity of period, they 


have leſs force and appoſiteneſs of expreſſion. Much of ex- 


cellency has imperceptibly {lid out of our hands, and can be re- 


covered only by the diligent peruſal of theſe great maſters. — 


As I preſume not to make any obſervations but with a view 
chiefly to thoſe of my own profeſſion who are in their firſt outſet, 
let me take this opportunity of recommending to them a prac- 
tice which will be of eto. themſelves and ſociety ;—let them 
not be afraid of reading \our-elder divines on account of their 


antiquated ſtyle, for he that is in the habit of reading modern 


books, will be kept ſufficiently ſteady to the modern language. 
The firſt father of rational divinity who cleared his way out of 


the 
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to ourſelves © repent.” We cannot determine 


that the one law of conduct, preſcribed by 
religion and reaſon, is the very beſt for the 
advancement of our happineſs throughout 
| | time 


the points, and puns, and myſtical babbling of the preceding 
age, was Biſhop Sanderſon. None of his ſucceſſors ſeem to 
have been more diligent than he was to throw-meaning into 
every particle of ſpeech. His Compendium of Logic, however 


excellent, will not make ſo good a logician, as the careful peruſal _ 


of his ſermons will. There is ſuch a judicious exactneſs in his 
uſe and explication of ſcripture, as muſt teach his young reader 
this important habit, if any writer can. The ethical writers, 


poet, or philoſopher of Pagan and claſſical antiquity, are drawn 


and not preſſed into his ſervice (but in this article Biſhop Taylor 
is his equal), and thereby in this deluge of books of modern 
invention, the clerical reader will be often profitably recalled 
to the ideas of admirable men, many of whoſe works he 
peruſed when it was difficult to him to underſtand their <vords. 
He will at the ſame time be taught by this modeſt academician, 
plain good man, and exquiſite ſcholar, to remember the great 
object of his profeflion—and to bend all his ſtudies towards, 
and to concentre all his profeſſional exertions on, the improve- 
ment of his own times, for he will continually obſerve to what 


this truly-chriſtian Biſhop always points. When he has made 


himſelf a maſter (ſay) of one diſcourſe, and approves the ſub- 
ject for preſent uſe, he will probably not think himſelf ill-ad- 
viſed, ſhould any one recommend it to him, to turn to its abſtract 
prefixed to the ſermons, and from that alone, to write it anew, 
with due accommodation to the preſent language and times. 


ver. £ - Biſhop 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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time as well as eternity and not ſee cauſe 
for immediate repentance, ſhould we ſee cauſe 
for any; for ſurely he that is ſenſible he has 
loſt this road, and that he is every moment 
in danger of being way-layed and deſtroyed 
by Death, will not judge it right to loſe a 


Biſhop Smalridge's ſermons are alſo publiſhed with their ab- 
ſtracts, and though the ſame ſpecified advantages are not to be 
derived from this excellent Divine as from Biſhop Sanderſon, 
yet perhaps it may be ſaid of him, that he is equal to Archbiſhop 
Secker in the gravity, and ſuperior to him in the flowing ma- 
jeſty of his ſtyle. Though the former has written, and moſt 
valuably, to the cloſet—ſuch were his powers of a dignified, 
_ fervent, and pathetic elocution, that his ſhort and plain diction 
ſeemed ſo expanded and elevated by his manner and good ſenſe, 
that he had the leſs occaſion to aſſiſt himſelf by the arts of 

language—others muſt do as they can. 

I have ſometimes wiſhed that the valuable ſermons of Dr. 
Whichcot, publiſhed by Lord Shafteſbury, with a pertinent 
and proper preface, were all of them moderniſed, for they all 
deſerve it; and I know not how a young Divine can ſerve him- 
ſelf and ſociety better than by thus recalling, as it were into 
life, ſuch excellent works as are buried in the duſt of modiſh + 
faſtidiouſneſs. | 

The above clerical exerciſes were early recommended to me 


by one of the moſt learned and worthy Prelates of this age 


(Biſhop Newton), one who noticed me when a child, and was 
my patron when a man—he was my Friend indeed ever atten- 
tive, kind, honourable, and manly ; but he was ſuch alſo to his 
King and country, and the generations to come. 


moment 
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moment in recovering it: in other words, 
he will judge it right to repent with all 
ſpeed. * | 

Theſe truths duly conſidered al believed 


oblige us to repent ; and without their Full 
—_— upon our 1. we yet ſeem always 


. Bi Barrow in his ſermon upon repentance, purſues this 
argument with great felicity of illuſtration and reaſoning. The 
important argument above-mentioned, upon a ſubje& ſo impor- 
tant as repentance, has (if my memory does not deceive me) 
been too much neglected by his moſt illuſtrious ſucceſſors in 
the theological line. This argument obliquely recommends 
virtue by painting it; addreſſes with the utmoſt force the 
common ſenſe of men, and makes their very pride the in- 
ſtrument of humbling them into penitence. It is the moſt 
inoffenſive method of convincing the impenitent they are fools. 
This was the great line of Barrow. His opening ſermon upon 
wiſdom, augured the ſucceeding excellency of his diſcourſes in 
this line. He was no orator, but he was ſomething more : he 
has neither the arrangements, the reliefs, the climaxes of the 
orator, but he includes orations in paragraphs, he ſpreads out 
a hemiſphere of truths ; by expo/ition does the buſineſs of ad- 
dreſs ; nd without the fervors and flippancies of fancy—by 
a wide view of things and their relations, he comes into the 
poſſeſſion of ſimilitudes abundant, and yet never outſtretched 
beyond their point ; and being frank, fearleſs, and pious, he 
without vanity undertakes to expreſs himſelf upon ſubjects, 
that one would think out of the reach of all expreſſion ; but 
his humility is exalted by the ſucceſs of his undertaking, as may 
be ſeen in the ſermons upon wit, preached before Charles II. 
and his crew of irreligious corners. 


—_— „ 
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to carry with us an opinion that repentance is 
neceſſary on our part: for it was an opinion 
readily entertained by man, before Chriſt as a 
teacher and ſufferer, gave the laſt enforcement 
and importance to this duty. 

When He, that was ſpoken of by the prophet 
Eſaias, came, and ſaid, prepare ye the way 
/ the Lord, make his paths ſtraight, he ſeemed 
in effect to declare, that ſome degree of virtue 
was preparatory to faith ; and he ſeemed alfo 
in effect to inſinuate, that virtue was the end 
of faith. | 

The firſt goſpel-duty preſented to our mind, 
is that of repentance, and the neceſſity of good 
works is thus urged upon our attention with 
the utmoſt ſolemnity. Reaſon cannot but note 
the circumſtance, and conſulting its own con- 
ceptions muſt find their accord with the firſt 
 dawnings of divine truth, and be encouraged 
to regard its progreſs. When the whole ſyſtem 
is ſpread before its view, it ſeems reducible 
into the following addreſs from God to man. 

« Come unto me my children, who are 
« heavy laden with your human frailties, 
« follies, and treſpaſſes, take my eaſy yoke 


* upon you, bs your Father's reaſonable 
| cc will 
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Ce will; ye cannot but be ſenſible of. its rea- 
« ſonableneſs, and thence ingenuouſly ſorry 
« for your hitherto ungrateful diſobedience to 
« your kindeſt parent; love then my will, 
« follow my clear and manifold - inſtructions 
_ « for right conduct, and give me your hearts 
c (which it would be unnatural in you not to 
« give me), and I in return will give you 
« heaven—for I will beſtow upon you after 
« the reign of Death and Time, fullneſs of joy 
% af my right hand for evermore; and even 
« during your preſent ſhort ſpace of trial, 
more peace and contentment, than your 
* diſobedience to me can © + procure ' 

| cc you.” ; 
But this ſurely i is a condudt i in the univerfal 
Father, expreſſive of the true parental Aind- 
neſr; and is it not alſo expreſſive of the utmoſt 
parental ngnity? herein is no weak fondnefs 
contemptibly laviſned upon wilful and wicked 
children; but the beſt conduct of which man 
is capable, is expected, is demanded by their 
Maſter, by their Father, by their Creator, by 
their God. This is divine dignity - but mercy 
and juſtice kiſs each other. The pitiable weak- 
neſs of man is pitied ; fincere repentance is 
K 3 accepted 
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accepted in lieu of an uniform righteouſneſs ; 

heaven is the reward. Then ſurely heaven 

itſelf is not more ſuperior to earth, than the 

kindneſs of our heavenly Father to that of the 
But did man always know that God would 


be thus kind to him ? he certainly could not, 


unleſs God himſelf told him: for his reaſon 


ſurely would have found it difficult to prove, 


that the moſt uniform and utmoſt good con- 
duct of man for the ſhort period of this life, 


could entitle him to an everlaſting reward. 


But when man rebels againſt the ſupreme 
Governor, reaſon cannot poſſibly encourage 
him to expect that repentance would ſo rein- 
ſtate him in the divine favour, as to place his 
claims upon the line of thoſe who had never 


rebelled againſt God. Such a reward is in 


itſelf ſo much an act of the divine grace, as 
that reaſon could not hope for it, but upon the 


grounds of the divine diſcovery and promiſe. 


The mere philoſopher, untaught by divine 
revelation ſays, I will begin to do now what 
I ought to have done before, and ſorrowing 


for what is paſt, hope to eſcape the puniſh- 


© ment of rebe/lion. But what the chriſtian 
| | can 
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can nom ſay upon the ſubject of repentance 
muſt oblige him to own, that repentance js 
at length become through the divine grace 
ſuch a blefling, ſuch a reſource, ſuch a deli- 
verer, ſuch a new Creator as it were to one 
dead in fin, ſhame, and miſery—that the 
_ wretched ſituation is not now to be imagined, 
from which he that can (and every one.can) 
lay hold upon the arm of Repentance may 
not be reſcued. But I aſk pardon of Repen-. 
tance for this inadequate deſcription of her 
power—ſhe can turn darkneſs into light—and 
miſery into felicity. Such is Repentance 
when Chriſt commands us to repent, and 
ſuch is the goodneſs of God in the repart of 
him who is one with the Father. - 

Therefore we chriſtians cannot but conſider 
repentance as an act which it were madneſs to 
_ omit, or even to poſtpone, if we conſider the 
- uncertainty of human life. Sorrow for fin, 
which naturally precedes reformation of life 
(and when it really cauſes it, becomes then, 
but not till then, true chriſtian repentance), 


Let the rejeQer of Chriſtianity ponder this truth, and 
examine whether he can diſcover the like 1 in the horn-book of 
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is greater or leſs according not only unto the 
temper and paſſion, but alſo the knowledge 
of men. Hence the neceſſity of faith and 
religious conſideration: for as it is our duty 
to ſeek for this knowledge by all the means in 
our power, and is a part of that righteouſneſs, 
wanting which no one ſhall ſee God, when to 


ke him, is to enter into the poſſeſſion of 


Pleaſures at his right hand for evermore ;—ſo 
for the fake of this life, ſuch knowledge is 
the requiſite means of accompliſhing that 
godly conduct which with its own increaſe 
inereaſeth our beſt profit in things temporal. 
Beſides, this occupation of the mind by right 
ideas, . and of our time by right exerciſes, 
quite foreign to worldly habits, weakens by 
degrees their force, and places us in the ſtate 


preſcribed unto us by ſound reaſon and true 


religion. Nor will it be uſeleſs to obſerve, 
that in ſuch a ſtate we enjoy, more than in 
any other, that happineſs for which we are 
chiefly dependant upon God and ourſelves :* 

and 


See that admirable eſſay of Lord Clarendon, entitled, 
pe Reflection: upon the happineſs which aue may enjoy in and from 
ourſekves,” A man muſt be ſometimes alone; and if he is 

habitually 
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and therefore rejoicing more and more in the 
privileges of virtue, we ſhall proportionally 
be aſhamed of our paſt tranſgreſſions, increaſe 
that moral tenderneſs of ſoul which is moſt 
apt to prevent their recurrence, nor be diſ- 
pleaſed to find it a ſenſation far from miſerable, 
unleſs it is miſery for a beloved, an ingenuous, 
and erring child to lean upon the breaſt of an 
embracing mother, to weep for its paſt miſ- 
behaviour, and as faſt as it weeps to receive 
| forgiveneſs and conſolation, and the beſt in- 
ſtructions for future good conduct. 

Men will grieve for ſin, as ſin, in the pro- 
portion as they underſtand the nature of it 
and their own guiltineſs, and in the propor- 
tion too as they are naturally more or leſs 


habitually eſtranged from the powers of enjoying ſolitude, he 
mult be ſometimes very miſerable. This will impel him into 
the farther purſuit of ſocial difſipation—ſtill he will have his 
intervals of miſery, he will be found ſometimes to think upon 
that moment which diſſolves all his conneQtions with this world 
and its inhabitants; and then his anxious thoughts will extend 
themſelves into that hereafter from which no traveller returns, 
or he will ſtart back with horror at the idea of annihilation— 
but if he does neither—is he a man Let him commune with 
God in his chamber, and be ſtill, let him acquaint himſelf with 
God, and be at peace. There is no other courſe for a man. 


Ca pable 
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capable of the paſſion of ſorrow. It is not 
to be conceived that a man will wrench him 
ſelf out of evil habits without ſome ſorrow 
on account of them. Reformation is not to 
be ſuppoſed probable without ſame preceding 
ſorrow ;—ſorrow therefore is neceſſary as a 
natural means—it is neceſſary too as a pro- 
per expreſſion of duty to God. Neither 
chriſtianity nor common ſenſe will allow us 
to diſpenſe with a ſorrowful ſenſe and humble 
confeſſion of guilt. This truth is ſo manifeſt 
as a reaſonable and chriſtian doctrine, that I 
need not ſay any thing more upon it. It is 
more uſeful to fix our chief attention upon 
the great end of repentance, if it may not be 
rather called the chief part of it which is 
reformation of life, the new man in _ 
2 
The portion of bn now 1 
to your ſerious attention, includes in a ſmall 
compaſs, and in a very elegant form, the 
ſtrongeſt conceivable arguments for repen- 
tance; ſuch arguments as none but a chriſtian 
can conceive, and yet he can conceive no 
higher for the very ſerious pps which 
St. Paul had in view. | 
1 t 
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It was in his time in practice among the 
moſt famous and civilized nations, to have 
certain public games and races, which were 
celebrated with great pomp and concourſe of 
ſpectators, and accounted ſo illuſtrious, that 
men of the very higheſt rank and perſonal 
eſtimation thought it honourable to preſent 
themſelves to the conteſt. St. Paul elegantly 
inſinuates, that the race we are to run is the 
moſt ſplendid and glorious, in compariſon 


with all other modes of life: it is to them as 


the moſt famous and ſolemn races of antiquity 
were to all others. But why (ſays the ani- 
| mated and exquilite orator, with all the graces 
of imagery and with all the force of good 
| ſenſe), ſhould ye be fearful of entering into 
this noble conteſt ? do ye doubt your ability 
to accompliſh your courſe? oh! fear not— 
men like you have already ran it—and won 
the prize. They are a great multitude, they 
are a cloud of witneſſes; they in a manner 
compaſs you about—who knows but that they 
may be actually your ſpectators, and among 
thoſe angels that ſhall rejoice over your repen- 
tance, Fear not then, but do as others, like 
* have already done; and encouraged by 
| their 
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their example, and their rewards, preſs for- 
wards after them, towards the fame prize of 
your one high calling. But as they who on earth 
commence a bodily race, diſencumber them- 
ſelves of all needleſs weight and entanglements 


of clothing ſo in this great ſpiritual conteſt 


with the world, the fleſh, and the devil lay 
aſide every ſpiritual weight, and the fin that 
moſt eaſily beſets you. But what is this 
weight, and what is this ſin? Every thing is 


this weight, which is a weight to every man in 
his courſe towards the eternal goal, in his pro- 


greſs towards heaven. Have ye not heard, that 
ye cannot at once ſerve God and Mammon? 
that ye cannot be alike in obedience to theſe 
two as maſters? Let Mammon then, let the 
world then, bow down to its Maker—uſe it 
as your convenience, as your ſlave - but be 
the Lord God your only Lord, be his law 
your only rule, and his will yours—and when 
ye actually feel that ye are ſuperior to the 
pride, and the pleaſures, and the cares of 
this life—ye have then laid aſide that weight, 
which is to the ſoul of a more dreadful nature 
than the mill-ſtone, which faſtened to the 
neck, my the body to the bottom of the 


ſea. 
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ſea. I cannot be too ſerious when I am ad- 
direſſing you upon ſo ſolemn a ſubject, and 
therefore thoroughly to impreſs myſelf as 
well as you, I have added the image of Christ 
to that of St. Paul. Indeed my brethren, 
the love of this world is ſuch a weight, that 
it is as a mill-ſtone to which our necks are 
fixed: I mean to ſay this, that if we are not 
habitually conſcious of hungering and thirſting 
after righteouſneſs, and of placing our prime 


f | happineſs in the approbation of God and our 


' own conſcience, we cannot run the heavenly 


race which is ſet before us. I mean too to 
ſay, that this is the art of poſſeſſing this world 
for the purpoſes even of temporal happineſs. 
The wages of iniquity are ſmall. God is the 
molt bountiful maſter, and his little here, with 
godlineſs, is the great gain. It is eaſe, and 
pure pleaſure, and genuine dignity ſprinkled 
all over with the ever-cheering hopes of 
eternal felicity. Ye ſee then the weight 
which we muſt- not allow to burthen us in 
our chriſtian race; but the admirable in- 
ſtructor St. Paul reminds us more eſpecially 
of the ſin which ſo eaſily beſets us. 
There 
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There are certain temptations which at all 
times are apt to allure all men—but each man 
in his own peculiar circumſtances or conſti- 
tution of nature, has his ſpecial temptations 
to evil. Whether that temptation be to 
anger, or envy, or cowardice, or ſenſuality, 
or pride—or whatever it be—here let us 
particularly afſemble our forces of defence, 
and as a preliminary ſtep, ſearch ourſelves, 
and cultivate ſelf- knowledge with our utmoſt 
diligence. Good heavens ! how few know 
themſelves: it ſeems the moſt difficult know- 
ledge in the world. And why—becauſe we 
ſee few that do know themſelves. A fad 
proof that few ſtudy themſelves. The know- 
ledge is eaſy enough when a man is in good 
earneſt to enter upon his heavenly race, he 
will then beſtir himſelf to lay afide every im- 
peding weight, and be quick to ſee the fin 
that ſo eaſily beſets him. 

Arrived at this knowledge, and delivered 
of theſe encumberances, we have ſtill need 
of patience, it is ſtill a race of conteſt and 
ſtruggle. And now hear St. Paul again, and 
judge whether he knows how to addreſs you 
as men, as beings compounded of reaſon, 


. 
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It ſeems to me that the ideas of this holy 


and admirable Saint may be thus explained for 
our edification, and encouragement in fighting 


the good fight, and in running the glorious 
race of chriſtians. | | 

Why ſhould I talk to you, by way of en- 
_ .couragement and ſhewing the practicability 
of a righteous conduct, of thoſe merely hu- 
man worthies who have gone before you ; of 
men whoſe excellency was ſuch that the mean 
and wretched world was not worthy of them 
who in the cauſe of everlaſting truth and 
righteouſneſs did not merely reſiſt the ordinary 
temptations of mankind, but patiently paſſed 
a life of perſecution, and fearleſsly met Death, 
though Death came armed with tortures— 
why ſhould I reſt my doctrine and argument 
ſolely upon their conduct, though no argu- 
ment can be more ſatisfactory, complete, and 
perfect for my purpoſe (it is ſtrong enough to 
divide your ſpirits aſunder with conviction, if 
ye duly weigh it)—for what, in general, are 
your ſufferings to the trials of thoſe eminent 
Martyrs, who yet were but men as you are, 
and had but the ſame reaſon to love and truſt 
the Lord your God as you have, if they had 

| the 
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the ſame, for indeed unto you more abundant 
mercies have been revealed in Chriſt Jeſus: 
to you therefore I am ſupplied with means of 
more powerful exhortations to run the race 
which is ſet before you. 

It is your privilege to look unto Jeſus the 
author, or leader (by his prophetic office), 


and the finiſher (by his regal) of your faith. 


Think then of Him—who was alſo your ex- 
ample in running the glorious race preſcribed 


to all his followers. His goal, and his great 
reward were in view. He ſprang forwards to 


his heavenly prize. What though the ignomi- 
nious and torturing croſs was before him—he 
willingly endured its tortures—and he deſpiſed 
its ſhame. So far he hath acted as our 
example, and hath given us a perfect image 
of our duty.—But now comes the weight of 


the apoſtolical argument—ye will now ſee 


why we ſhould be cheered in our race, by 
conſidering Chriſt not only as the leader, 
but as the finiſher of our faith—not only 
as the forerunner, but as the rewarder of 
our race.—Lo! this our example of patience 

and righteous exertion is now in the poſſeſſion | 
of that 3 joy which was ſet before him, and in 
a fitu- 
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a ſituation to reward his faithful followers— 
for he is now ſet down at the right hand of 
the throne of God. I will not inſult your 
common ſenſe by ſhewing you what an encour- 
agement to well-doing is included in this de- 
ſcription of our Redeemer's and Mediator's 
preſent ſtate and exaltation, nor diminiſh the 
dignity of theſe apoſtolical exhortations to re- 
pentance by any farther arguments which my 

imperfe& underſtanding can furniſh. Seeing 
then ye are encompaſſed about with ſo great a 
cloud of witneſſes, lay afide every weight, and 
the fin that doth ſo eafily be efet you, and. run 
with patience the race which is ſet before you. 
hooking unto Feſus the author and finiſher of 
your faith; who, for the joy that was ſet before 
him, endured the croſs, deſpifing the ſhame, and 
is ſet down at the Fn hand of the throne of 
God. 
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Feſus 2 unto 7 mY Thou foalt rv the Lord 
thy Gad with all thy heart, and with all thy 
ul, and with all thy mind. This is the rf 
aud great commandment. And the, ſerond is 
Hike unto it, Thou ſbalt love thy neighbour as 
_ zhyſelf. On theſe two commandments _—_ 
all the law and the prophet es. 


HEN Confideration, Faith Fi 75 efus 

Chriſt, and Repentance have. had this 

effect upon us, that we are determined to ex 
change our paſt habits for new and better e 
naturally not only ſeek for our new rule in the 
| goſpel of our divine Maſter, but as naturally 
begin this inquiry by aliverting to the moſt 
ſummary 
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ſummary and comprehenſive view of duty 
which it exhibits, and then we afterwards 


proceed to the more minute deſcriptions of 


chriſtian conduct. But ye will readily. agree 
with me—that the holy ſcripture now repeated 


to you, includes the moſt general view of 


human duty, and for this reafon, becauſe or 


theſe two commandments hang all the law and 


_ the prophets. Therefore theſe two command- 
ments are of ſuch importance that we ſhall 
only now conſider the former, and ſhall enter 
immediately into a ſubje& that cannot but 
intereſt above all others the heart of man. 
It is this Whether created man' ſhould love 
his Creator with all his heart, and with 2 
A and with all his mind!!! 


In vain had our bleſſed Lord been ſuc- 


ceſſively affailed by the entangling queſtions 
of the Phariſees and Sadducees. When the 
ſubtleſt malice is oppoſed to truth and wiſ- 


dom, firmneſs and good-temper, it is of 


courſe conquered, as it was upon this occa- 
Gon. But though convinced, convicted, con- 
quered, it becomes the more hoftile, till it 
can ſoften into ingenuous-penitence : for hatred 


is hit wound 0 d utmoſt height, and its 
ä =... 
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laſt ſtrongeſt effort is urged againſt the deteſted 

object. It muſt ſeem ſtrange to you, ye : 
chriſtians, that the benevolent Chriſt could 
ever be this deteſted object, but ſuch he ſeems 
to have been to the ſubtle Phariſees when 
one of them (without doubt, ſpeaking for 

the reſt) put the following queſtion to him 
Mafter, which is the great commandment in'the 
Jaw? Tt was a queſtion which they vainly 
thought he could not either ſafely or wiſely 
anſwer : but what are the thoughts of man, 
when drawn out in battle array againſt eternal 
truth; and the wiſdom of God ? The anſwer 
given was a rejected inſtruction, and it was 
given in terms adapted to ſoften the hardeſt 
heart, and to ſubdue the proudeſt, for it 


dloſed with great majeſty when the ſuperſtitious 


Phariſees were taught, that on theſe two com- 

nandments hang all the law and the prophets. 
The wiſdom of the Omniſcient beamed out 
upon this occaſion for the benefit of all man- 
kind; the innocence of the Dove, always look- 
ing at Truth, ſeaſonably then brought it forth _ 
with all the w;/dom of the Serpent; and the 

Holy Spirit has recorded for the uſe of all 
ages the moſt important inſtruction that nan 


Can 
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can receive from God: for it is no leſs than a 


divine and everlaſting ratification of this great 


truth - that religion is founded in the /ove of 
God, and that all its ſeveral branches are to 


ariſe from this one root. 
Religion then has its foundation in the 


good affections, and whatever we derive from 


the underſtanding as a light to action, we 
ought habitually to act upon the motive of 
love. Such is true religion, and thus eaſy is 
the yoke of Chri . The love of the Lord our 


God is to be the moſt powerful and conſtant 
law of our conduct, and this love is to be in 


the higheſt degree of which we are capable 


for thou ſhalt love the. Lord thy God with ALL : 


thy heart, and with ALL thy ſoul, and with 
AL thy mind. It ſeems impoſſible for lan- 
guage to bring this duty into our view and 


| reverence with more ſtrength and perſpicuity; 


and we may view it (whether we confider the 
ſpeaker, or the thing ſpoken) as one of thoſe 


paſſages in holy ſcripture, which, conſidered 
by itſelf, carries along with it all the ſupport 


and illuſtration which are neceſſary. 
We are therefore at liberty to examine the 
grounds 1 our gratitude to God for this 
3 divine 


, * 


21d ignorantly interpreted by ſpiritual pride, 
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divine declaration, and to diſcuſs ſuch points 
as may facilitate our diſchafge of this impor- 
dant duty, and quieken our obedience to this 
firſt and great eommandment. | 
For this purpoſe ye will naturally i inquire in 
what reſpects the Lord our God is the object 
of our higheſt love; ye will then ſoon deter- 
mine that He can only be ſo on account of 
his goodneſs ; ye will then as naturally aſk 
yourſelves, whether the d/vine goodneſs differs 
from that of man in any other reſpects than 
degrees ye will then examine the proofs of 
the divine goodneſs reſpecting man; and when 
the reſult of this examination is, that the poſi- 
tive benefactions of God to man entitle him 
to our utmoſt love, ye will prudently and re- 
verently conſider in what this love conſiſts, 
Such then is the order of the following diſ- 
coutſe, and ye muſt expect that my thoughts 
upon the ſeveral great topics which compoſe 
it, can only be a few hints, humbly ſubmitted 
to your own diſcuſſion, enlargement, and im- 
— | 3-4 


And F IRST, Holy ſcripture, narrowly 
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or a hard heart, or a melancholy one, has in- 
duced too many chriſtians fo to deſcribe the 
ends for which Ged created man, and. all 
things—that creation appears the act of Omni- 
potent ſelfiſhneſs ; and therefore, if admitted 
as ſuch, could not poſſibly procure the love 
of an ingenyous heart either to that Being ſo 
miſrepreſented, or any reverence to thoſe ſcrip-- 
tures which are only imagined to contain fuch - 
a miſrepreſentation. But, believe me, it has 
been repeatedly proved, that the holy ſcrip- 
tures are in truth holy, by containing a very 
different view of Deity ; and that they juſtify * 


Reaſon in this concluſion—that God created 
to communicate happiveſs, and ratify * 


goodneſs. 
Our Saviour himſelf decides this queſtions” 


when he ſays, there is none good but Gad, or 
in other words, that his goodneſs is as ſu- 
premely excellent and tranſcendent as his 
power, wiſdom, and other divine attributes: 
ſurely then he ſpeaks conſiſtently when he de- 
clares God ws be the object of our utmoſt love? 
| Goodneſs only is the proper object of love. 
Ye may fear omnipotence, ye may reverence 
perfect holineſs, ye may admire omniſcience, 
4 but 
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but tall ye admit the goodneſs of God, ye are 
in vain commanded by his bleſſed Son to love 
him. We can only advance the ſeveral paſ- 
ſions in their natural courſes, and towards 
their ſpecial and appropriated objects. God 
Himſelf has appointed the bounds, and the 
places to this turbulent ocean, and he muſt 
ſtretch forth his right hand miraculouſly, would 
he change the direction which he has e 

: ny impreſſed upon it. 
But we have a farther inducement to abit 
the goodneſs of God; for the religion ſolely 
founded in fear but increaſes human miſery, 
and ſuch a view of it, falſe as it is, in pro- 
portion as it is received, becomes hoſtile to 
that religion which is reported, with truth, 
to be founded in ve. fo that whether ye 
reſpect the truth, that is, the actual decla- 
ration of the- divine will, or the happineſs of 
mankind—ye will gladly ſee the poſſibility of 
practifing that, which is the great command- 
ment, and rejoice to acknowledge the goodneſs 
of God, in order to love him with a/l your 
heart, ſoul, and mind. When this charity, 
duly founded in Faith, becomes of courſe, the 
means of your brighteſt hope—ye will then 
poſleſs 
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poſſeſs that perfect love which cafteth out frear— 


that acquaintance with God, whoſe end is con- 
ſummate peace, and that ample ſpring which 
will not only diſtribute itſelf into all the 
channels of duty, but in ſuch a manner, and 
through ſuch a range of delight, as that ye 
will not only rejoice always, but more and 
more in the Lord, till at his right hand 
ye ſhall enjoy perfect pleaſures for ever and 
ever. This only is that hope by which we 
overcome the world; and as it originates in 
the great command, ſo it ends in the great art 


of improving time into the means of acquiring 


a happy eternity, 


But (SEconDLyY) it is now proper to con- 


ſider what goodneſs is, and to examine whether 
as it exiſts in intelligent beings, it differs in 


kind, or only in degree. - Goodneſs ſeems to 
be the moſt perfect union of benevolence and 
beneficence. Mere benevolence, or mere good 


nature, is a natural proviſion in order to good 


action, or it is a natural warmth, without 


which this fruit is not to be expected. If it 


| ſhould be produced by mere principle and 
1 of intellect, it is the fruit of a cold 
ſeaſon, 
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ſeaſon, and will want its genuine flavour. So 
much for paſſion; but yet paſſion is ſtill blind, 
and aſks for the far-ſurveying eyes, the direc- 
tion of reaſon. Reaſon then points the courſes 
of benevolence, and its operation iſſues in be- 
neficence. If by benevolence, ſerving you,- 
I mjure others, morality is wounded by the- 
act; it is not a good act. I will venture to 
fay, that goodneſs is the union of benevolence 
and beneficence ; but by beneficence, I mean 
not ſo much poſitive effects as a rational ex- 
ertion to produce them ; and by benevolence, 
a ſort of blind and inſtinctive inclination to 
do good; which is as neceſſary to make a man 
active to do good, as reaſon is to ſhew him 
bow : therefore he only is a good man who em- 
ploys his reaſon in the beſt manner which he can 
to increaſe his benevolence and direct his be- 
neficence. But the utmoſt abſutdities and evils. 
would be the conſequences, were we to think 
and talk of the divine goodneſs as different 
in ind from that of man's: for were this ad- 
mitted, it would be ſomething unintelligible 
to us; it would not either be the object of 
our joy or imitation, That God muſt be good, 
is acknowledged, however clumſily and in- 
conſiſtently, 
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conſiſtently, by them who oppugn his good- 
neſs by ſuch delineations of him as effe&rvely 
deſcribe him far otherways than good. Hence 
their own manners become auſtere reſpecting 
other men; whilſt at the ſame time, reſpec- 
ting themſelves, they are elated with dangerous 
preſumptions, or oppreſſed with horrible per- 
turbations of fear. Chriſtianity in the mean 
time is miſrepreſented to the ignorant, and 
and faith is precluded from ingenuous minds 
on account of phantaſms exhibited by folly. - 
How much in vain has Chriſt as yet ſaid, 
take my yoke upon you, for it is eaſy! And 
though he delivered mankind from the operoſe 
ſervices of the Moſaic law, too many have 

converted the liberty of the ſons of God into a 
ſervitnde to demons of melancholy which 
themſelves have raiſed. 

Since then we cannot rationally conceive 
but of one kind of goodneſs, and are obliged 
to behold it as the only moral quality which 
is ſpecially the object of love, we muſt con- 
ceive of God's goodneſs as the ſame in kind 
with that of man's, though as much ſuperior to 
it as the excellency of the Creator ſurpaſſes that 

| | of 
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of a creature, perhaps the loweſt in the as 
of moral and inns: beings. f | 


ors — a the com- 
ments of human pride and folly, upon the 
actual appearance of miſery in the world, may 
ſomewhat obſtruct our cheerful view, and 
prevent our due acknowledgment of the di- 
vine goodneſs, yet it is ſtill ſeen in proportion 
as reaſon examines, and acknowledged in pro- 
portion as religion rules. For a right under- 
ſttanding is 04/;ged to behold in the many works 
of God as many proofs of his goodneſs; and 
religion, through faith, takes a ſtill wider and 
ſublimer view of his goodneſs; through charity, 
cannot eaſily believe that the fountain of all 
virtue is defective in love; and receives, through 
hope, the moſt affecting aſſurance that the Lord 
is loving unto every man, and that his mercy 7s 
over all his works. 

Still however there remains fo much cor- 
ruption in human nature, that we are ſtill 
called upon to defend the divine . goodneſs, 
not only from the miſtakes of the believer, 
but the captious objections of the infidel. 
The moſt material of theſe is, that the chief 

miſeries 
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miſeries of man reſult from his free- agency, 
and therefore the Creator makes him liable to 
evil, by making him free. Methinks there 
is a very ready anſwer to this objection; and 
were there not, man muſt not lightly blame 
God, and aſſured in general of the divine 
goodneſs, preſume to encourage any doubts of 
it, from his own inability to explain a few in- 
ſtances of the divine economy. But let us 
grant that the free-agency of man is the chief 
cauſe of his miſeries ; and alſo that many, 
from circumſtances not under their own con- 
trol, ſuch as ill health, ill education, and the 
like, are deſtined, as it were, to be unhappy 
in this world: be it ſo, God ſurely can judge 
their cauſe, and God ſurely will judge righ- 
teouſly. And is not their pittance of time 
here but as a drop in the ocean of their 
eternal duration? And cannot God counter- 
balance their preſent unmerited evils? And is 
it not probable, that this ſhort and early taſte 
of afflictions will enhance their ſucceeding 
eternity of joy? Beſides is a man aware of 
what he is doing, when he objects to free- 
agency as the poſſible means of evil to him? 
That he is then deſirous of a ſituation in which 

an 
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an intelligent cat np M ese d- 


Will to his benevolent Creator. What - would 


he indeed requeſt God to force him to be 

happy, and by the ſame compulſory influence, 
difable him from teſtifying his gratitude to his 
benefactor? Surely he will not proudly expect 
happineſs in this form, and then as meanly 
wiſh to be upon the paſſive level of the brute 
beaſt, of the trodden duſt. For if ye poſſeſſed 
the ſtation of the cherubim and feraphim, 


and were exalted over all the hoſts and hierar- 


chies of heaven, and yet withal were not free- 
agents, could your hoſannas to the Higheſt be 
at all more meritorious than the 1nftrumental 
trumpet which is governed by the breath of a 
man? Such is the folly of them that would 
improve the Creator in the arts of creation, 
and teach the Holy One wiſdom. 
What if God himſelf were not free? he 
were then no more the God of Gods, and 
the Lord of Lords. Deny the exiftence of 
free-agency, and virtue is no more. Let 
neceflity be every where omnipotent, and 
_ Cignity can exift no where. The angels once 
fell, and therefore they were free. If free- 
agency has its evil, it has viſtbly its good; 
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» hen 


review of free- agency, well. uſed on earth, 
muſt increaſe the joys of heaven. In a few 


words, without free-agency we cannot atteſt 


our good-will or obedience to God. Be our 
gift of love or obedience as nothing to im 
ſtill it is our gift, and a free tender of duty. 
Man is gratified, man is dignified in the ability 
of acting thus freely, but he will ſtill remem- 
ber from-whom he receives this ability, and 


accordingly love God his divine benefactor in 


the higheſt degree, and in the ſame proportion 
glorify the great Creator, the only Lord of 
glory. Therefore free- agency is a proof of 
the divine goodneſs. But if to this giſt of 
God, others are ſuperadded - his aſſiſtant 
{pirit to advance human virtue, directions, and 
diſcoveries from heaven itſelf to point out its 
courſes, and animate its movements, and the 
merits of a Redeemer to purchaſe for man an 
eternity of happineſs, the goodneſs of God 
muſt preſent itſelf in ſuch a form before us, 
that we cannot but readily receive the com- 
mands of our divine Maſter, to love the 


Lord our God with all the heart, with a/! the 


foul, and with al the mind. 5 
| 5 But 
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But (Foux THL v) this commandment from 


heaven only enforces the ſame truth which 


comes full into our view from all the works of 
| God which are on earth, for all of them de- 
clare his goodneſs. 

For whether we conteraplate the 8 
and ſightly veſture of the fields, or examine 
the latent qualities and arrangements of 
minerals, plants, and animal bodies, or the 
ſeveral means of gratifying our ſeveral ſenſes, 
or the abundant joys reſulting from the moral 
and ſocial qualities, from the various walks of 
learning, from the inferior as well as the more 
exquiſite and nobler arts, or bid our thoughts 
wander through all ſpace and duration, and 
never finiſh their career till they ſpread within 
and without all the material univerſe, till they 
paſs beyond the gates of Death and the barriers 
of Time, and loſe themſelves in the boundleſs, 
the real, and yet unimaginable glories of a 
_ | bliſsful eternity—we ſhall find, and we ſhall 

feel reaſon to bleſs God for our animated, our 
intellectual, and our immortal exiſtence, and 
to acknowledge, if we with our Saviour have 
our temptation in this wilderneſs, that we too 
with him have i in a certain ſenſe the angels of 
God 
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God to miniſter unto us. In ſhort, we ſhall 
find no one truth more forcibly thruſt upon 
our rational conviction and affectionate atten» 
tion than this—that God only is good. 


But (LASTLY) let us inquire in what the 
love of God conſiſts. It ſeems unaccountable 
that there ſhould ever be a diſpute about it, 


for the relation of a dependant child to the 


wiſeſt, worthieſt, and kindeft parent is an 
image, however imperfect, that readily and 
clearly enough teaches us ho to love God, 
that only parent who is perfect in kindneſs, 
who never dies, who is for ever preſent, who 
is all- wiſe, and Almighty; who, in a few, 
but the moſt intereſting words, is our Creator, 
Preſerver, and Redeemer : judge then whe- 
ther he is not in the ſame manner with the 
beſt earthly parent, but in a far ſuperior de- 
gree, the object of love. A great poet (who 
alſo was no mean divine), ſpeaking of God, 
ſays, whom to have is to obey.” Love 


however is not obedience, but its cauſe, and 


obedience is but the neceſſary proof and re- 
quiſite effect of love. It is unimportant to 

. whether God might not be obeyed 
„ from 
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from fear fear is not precluded in the 
ſyſtem of chriſtianity, it is a part of it, but 
the greater principle, God be praiſed, is love, 
which is perfectly reconcileable with a filial 
fear of God, and ſtrengthened by the union, 
produces a motive for right conduct, which is 
at once the moſt powerful and delightful that 
can influence the heart of a rational creature. 


For (To conCLUDE) man would be happy, 
and man is a very dependant being; if he 
turns any where for his primary comforts but 
to God, he laments the vanity of his confi- 
dence. In his day of health and proſperity 
he may ſeem to be happier than many, but 
he ſurely finds himſelf ſucceſſively duped, 
and ſucceſſively diſappointed. Under the 
diſcouragements and calamities of life he 
would acquaint himſelf with God. and be at 
peace it may be they vaniſh for a time, and 
God is no more in his thoughts. Events 
continually ariſe to individuals, and nations, 
that ſhew the dependance of man upon God. 
Whatever renders life a myſterious, diſorderly, 
vain, and calamitous ſcene, is owing to the 
folly of man in chuſing many maſters inſtead 

| of 
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of the only one. Let God be all in all to man, 
and in an inſtant order and ſimplicity pre- 
vail in human life, the preſent and the future 
periods become of a- piece, the only conſola- 
tion for its few remaining evils is diſcovered 
and poſſeſſed ;—and in the love of God that 
univerſal principle is acquired which is felt as 
| happineſs, which augments every form of 
happineſs, which improves the individual, 
and which improves ſociety ; and which af- 
fectionately uniting men to their one common 
Father, as Tray FE unites them into one 
happy brotherhood. 

Whatever powers exiſt in men, and in na- 
tions, to ſerve the human race, they have no 
object nearly of ſuch magnitude to awaken 
their utmoſt endeavours as the promotion of 
genuine piety, and the union of rational crea- 
tures in heart, and ſoul, and mind, with God. 
But among the guiltieſt of all nations would 
be our's, were we fatisfied with the preſent 
ſtate of impiety which is gaining ground upon 
us; did we not more eſpecially remember the 
loving kindneſs of God when he ſo graciouſly 
viſited us in our late national affliction ; and 
did we not fear not to find in all his mercies 
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vouchſafed unto us, and our forefathers motives 
and arguments (in addition to ſuch as are 
general to all men) more than ſufficient to 
induce us to hear with delight, and reverence, 
and obedience our bleſſed Lord when he com- 
mands us to love God with 4 the heart, and 
all the foul, and all the mind, for this indeed 
is the ft and great commandment, on which 
hangs not only a/l the Jaw and all the prophets, 
but all the wiſdom, all the dignity, and all the 
happineſs of man. This indeed is that link 
of love which only can unite earth to heaven, 

and bind together our ſeveral periods of exiſ- 
tence in one harmonious and progreſſive Orem 
of never-cnding happineſs. | 
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St. Mar TEW xxii. 37. 38. 39. 40. 


Yeſus ſaid unto him, Thou ſhalt love the Lord 


thy God 1oith all thy heart, and with all thy 
foul, and with all thy mind. This is the firſt 


and great commandment. And the ſecond is 


like unto it, Thou ſhalt love thy neighbour as 


thyſelf. On theſe two commandments hang 


all the law and the prophets. 


AN we wonder at theſe exhortations to 
love God and man, when we conſider 
the perſon that delivered them ? Jeſus, the 
benevolent Chriſt, the Saviour of mankind 
ſaid theſe things, and with the utmoſt reaſon; 
not becauſe he came from heaven to inſtruct 
us in the divine will, but becauſe he did that 
M 3 will 
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will on earth even as it was done in heaven. 
He ſurely might well be the moſt powerful 
teacher of love, who himſelf fed his flock Hike 
a ſhepherd, gathered the lambs with his arm, 
carried them in his boſom, and gently led thoſe 
that are with young. : 
Benevolence is in truth one of thoſe divine 
qualities which, however inimitable in its per- 
fection, is a pattern we can imitate to a cer- 
tain degree, and ought to tranſcribe as 'far as 
we poſlibly can. But then the benevolence 
of God, however taught and deſcribed by 
reaſon and religion, would ſurely be too 
tranſcendent as our example, were it not ſo 
familiarly exem plified by the God incarnate. 
Our feeble intellect is dazzled by the unmiti- 
gated glories of pure Deity, and only not 
blinded by that exceſs of light : but when we 
look up to God through the vail of Chriſt, 
and peruſe the divine goodneſs in this Shep- 
herd of the human race, we can behold it with 
more ſteadineſs, comprehend it more correctly, 
ſee the very courſe of our procedure, and are 
at once inſtructed, allured, and excited to 
trace the footſteps of our glorious Maſter, 
Redeemer, and Judge, 


Would 
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Would ye ſee his divine m exhibited 
in the ſhorteſt deſcription, let Peter deſcribe. 
it, He went about doing good. —But Malachi, - 
ſuitably to the prophetic manner, repreſents. 
him as the Sun of Righteouſneſs with bealing 
in his inge. 

His birth and ſtation i in life, his converſa- 
tion and companions, his doctrines, miracles, 
and death were contrived in ſuch a manner as 
to give the finiſhing blow to all the n 
pPretenſions of ſelfiſh pride. | 
One or two examples will ſuffice to iluſtrate 
and enforce theſe general remarks. | 

As an inſtance of this humble benignity, 
behold the humane Jeſus raiſing from the 
dead the ſon, indeed the only fon, of a poor 
widow. It is not enough to make the wwidow's 
heart leap for joy, by breaking the gates of 
death, daſhing their bars aſunder, and reſtoring 
her to the deareſt union that ſeemed for ever 
diffolved—but as if he humbly ſympathized 
(as he-certainly did) with her joy, he himſelf, 

with the moſt benign tenderneſs, delivered the 
dear child into that breaſt and thoſe arms which 
had nurtured and fondled it from its firſt ap- 
pearance in life. i | 
— 4 An 
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An humble houſchold is in the utmoſt diſ- 
refs, affectionate ſiſters are bewailing the 
death of a worthy brother (for worthy he muſt 
have been fince Jeſus himſelf loved him): — 
the benign Saviour is at hand, has formed his 
benevolent deſign, foreſees the happy effects 
of it, weeps for joy, and bids — 
from the dead! 
| Thus you ſee. how he adorned his doftrine 
of benevolence in all things, loving his neigh- 
bour as himſelf, and gracing his ſuperior acts 
of benevolence by the union of thoſe ſmaller 
ones - the moſt endearing, and humble cour- 
teſies. Memorable was his ſaying when he 
was in the agonies of death, Father forgive 
them, for they know not what they do. Re- 
colle& too what his laſt appearance WAS when 
he left this earth he aſcended in the very 
act of lifting up his hands upon the Apoſtles 
and bleſſing them. And is he not at this very 
inſtant, in a manner bleſſing all who are here 
preſent, by being at this inſtant our —— 
at the right hand of God? | 
Surely then our hearts muſt glow within us 
when we hear him till ſaying to every man, 
love your neighbour as yourſelf, Surely they 
LE . muſt 
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cant glow with the greateſt gratitude to God 
when we are thus taught that the love of our 
fellow creature is a duty only not equal in obli- 
gation to that of loving God himſelf, and 
only not in rank the jr commandment. 

The firſt great commandment we have 
lately conſidered ; the ſecond, which is E 
it, may now profitably engage our contempla- 
tion. - And it feerns to me moſt probable, 
ſhould it be allowed by you that the chief 
miſeries in life are inflicted by man upon man 
through the prevalence of ſelfiſhneſs, that ye 
will not wonder when the divine wiſdom and 
goodneſs ſuggeſt the cure by the practice of 
benevolence. 

The ſmall portion of the divine word, the 
little glympſe of this Holy of Holies which 
I have preſented to your view, will ſufficiently 
ſhew you the /acred foundation upon which 
benevolence ſtands; but to give the doctrine 
which is now the object of our attention its 
| finiſhing enforcement, I ſhall endeavour to 
ſhew you that it equally ſtands upon the 
authority of human reaſon. For do we not 
eaſily learn from experience, or our own ob- 
n that benevolence improves every 

| condition 
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condition, and perfedts - every other ** 
quality of man? 

Riches, health, and pleaſure, wiſdom, 
power, and honour, are uſually eſteemed the 
moſt defirable poſſeſſions of man. But that 
the branch of virtue called benevolence is 
eſſentially neceſſary for the perfection and 
enjoyment of theſe bleſſings, will, I truſt, be 
made evident by the following remarks. ; 
Wealth in the poſſeſſion of a ſelfiſh man, is 
either abſolutely unenjoyed, or enjoyed: im- 
perfectly, becauſe in a very brute-like manner. 
In either caſe it is accompanied, more or leſs, 
with anxieties unknown to the generous heart. 
Benevolence in its beſt form beſpeaks piety to 
| God and love to man, in union with cheer- 
fulneſs and fortitude. Though the rich man 
when ſelfiſh, may fancy himſelf to poſſeſs 
fome good in his riches, yet he is really fo 
involved in moral darkneſs, and ſo intoxicated 
with his viſionary conceit, with his one ruling 
vicious impulſe, that he ſees not with the by- 
ſtander thoſe evils of his condition which he 
cannot but feel, and becomes miſerable in the 
proportion that he becomes ſelfiſh. This or 


2885 man may want . the wealthy 
miſer | 
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miſer wants every thing ſtarving amidſt ill- 
envied abundance, and dying for thirſt in 
the laden vineyard. Coveruouſneſs, faith our 
Saviour, is idolatry—but the idol is another 
Moloch, whoſe phrenſied votaries wound 
themſelves with knives and lancets, and ſacri- 
fice their children in the fire. Avarice petrifies 
the heart, and is the moſt pom ſource of 
domeſtic miſery. 

But may not a felih man enjoy the bleC- 
ing of health? He cannot enjoy it like a man, 
a creature equally compounded of foul and 
body: if by being ſelfiſh he defrauds the 
former, he gratifies the groſſer appetites at 
the expence of afflicting himſelf in the nobler 

parts of his nature. Unreſtrained by benevo- 
lence, he will not, it is probable, long enjoy 
his pleaſures, and though he wallows in the 
ſty of corporeal delights, he is all the while 
teazed, and bit, and ſtung by a thouſand mean 
and miſchievous paſſions which only a ſelfiſh 


ſoul can nouriſh into exiſtence. - He is ſtrong 


indeed, but it is to pull down all the majeſty 


of man in ruins about him ; God indeed hath 
given him the bleſſing of health, but he 


abuſes it to the deſtruction of that divine 


image in which he was made, 
| And 
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And what is pleaſure without benevolence? 
That it exiſts without benevolence thouſands 
and tens of thouſands would tell you if they 

could - but theſe are the brute beaſts which 
have not the faculty of ſpeech. A man ſurely 
would be loath to confeſs, whatever he might 
imagine, that though he was always ſelfiſh, 
he was often happy. At leaft, ſuch an ac- 
knowledgment beſpeaks him unacquainted 
with the genuine taſte and flavour of that ſu- 
perior happineſs which has been planted in 
the generous ſoil of reaſon and religion, and 
been ripened by the genial warmth of bene- 
volence. Be it qþſerved too, that felfiſhneſs 
produces and foſters all thoſe evil paſſions and 
emotions which are peculiarly painful, while 
ſuch as are peculiarly pleaſant are the produc- 
tions of benevolence alone. No wonder there- 
fore that the end of the commandment, or 
religion—is charity out of a pure heart and a 
good conſcience, and of faith unfeigned. 

Faith unfeigned is the principal root of be- 
nevolence, nouriſhing the ſoul with a requiſite 
meaſure of holy knowledge, hope, and con- 
fidence: thus ſtrengthened, it branches out 
on all ſides of duty into ſo many good actions, 

that 
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that it is ſoon enabled to review its conduct 
with ſatisfaction, and to rejoice in the teſtimony 
of a good conſcience. All is then right with- 
in, hence its joy in the Lord, and that cheer- 
ing peace which is the twin ſiſter of benevo+ 
lence. The reſult, is great purity and in- 
nocence of mind, a ſort of infantine artleſſ- 
| neſs and ſimplicity, an honeſt directneſs of 
purpoſe that needs no concealment, and is a 
ſtranger to every embarraſiment. This it 
ſhould ſeem, is a true deſcription of benevo- 
leace ; but is it not alſo a true deſcription of 

a happy and pleaſurable ſtate of mind? 
And what is u without benevolence ? 
Wiſdom is not a ſound underſtanding only, 
but a ſound underſtanding bene volentiy ap- 
plied: miſapplied, it commences cunning, 
which is reaſon perverted, or wiſdom dethroned 
from that eminence of virtue which ſecures 
its character, utility, and rank. Wiſdom in- 
deed is that precious talent, lent by the Lord 
of the univerſe to be placed out for the pro- 
duction of the greateſt intereſt; in other 
words, the greateſt public good. But this 
clearly is not likely to be produced under the 
management of ſelfiſhneſs; ; it Is then a buried 
talent, 
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talent. Therefore 2 man who conceals it 
from the fear of envy, or oppoſition to his 
ſecular intereſt, or in a mean accommodation 
to the powerful, or the temper of the times 
(which wiſdom, as the deſtined guardian of 
eternal truth and propriety, is intended to 
rectify), or from his own indolent humour, 
timidity, or exceſſive love of quiet, or ex- 
hibits it ſolely with a view of profitirig or 
_ diſplaying himſelf, is a miſer of the very worſt 
_ deſcription, and is as an angel of light con- 
'verted, and by his own choice, into a flave 
that drudges in a dark mine—but I aſk pardon = 
of ſuch a ſlave, for he is often converted into 
ſomething worſe—into a wretch that ſecretly 
works under the earth, to lay thoſe mines whoſe 
exploſure deſolates the faireſt fabrics of human 
felicity, and ſpreads a devaſtation that extends 
through ages. It is benevolence alone that 
elevates wiſdom like another ſun, ſo far above 
the earth as to eſcape its noxious atmoſphere, 
and yet preſerves it near enough to beautify, 
and to bleſs it with its ſalutary beams. 
And what is power without benevolence? An 
odious and deſtructive monſter. Intolerance, 
perſecution, and. LN all the madneſs and 


horrors 
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horrors of anarchy, famine and deſolation, 
miſeries of all names, and murders of every 
form follow faſt upon the ſteps of power when 
divorced from benevolence : for inſtance, 
benevolence is not yet ſtrong enough to till 
the clamours of inhuman ſelfiſhneſs and the 
cold regards of a narrow policy, which till | 
would urge us freemen to continue, and when 
we continue, to countenance the ſlavery of man, 
and us chritians—the moſt lamentable calami- 
ties that ſordid avarice and unmanly cruelty 
have ever inflicted upon the moſt reſiſtleſs, the 
moſt pitiable weakneſs. O let us dare to do 
right, and truſt God a little with our national 
Intereſts ; let us not lean upon a broken reed, 
when we may have the rock of empires for 
our ſupport. 3 | 

And what is honour or reputation without 
benevolence? imagine a cafe. For inſtance, 
ſuppoſe a man well born, and handſome; 
ſtrong, and witty; add prudence, temperance, 
and chaſtity; conceive him juſt, that he may 
eſcape the puniſhments of men; and pious only, 
from the fear of God; give him courage, if 
you pleaſe, with learning, and eloquence, and 
every other good quality but benevolence ; 

and 
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and can ye really ſo conceive of him as to 


honour him, and can ye really report of him 
at once as a very felfiſh honourable man? No, 


it would ſound like a contradiction in terms, 


it would operate upon your feelings, with the 
force of the utmoſt affront * your com 


mon ſenſe. 


Thus ye ſre 1 giving «the fierling | 
value to the firſt bleſſings; and vaſt is its 
benefit in the two great conditions of adverſity 
and proſperity. They evidently demand its 
aſſiſtance — the former moſt evidently; for as 
the benevolent man when in adverſity is moſt 
likely to meet with relief from without, ſo 
from within he derives the greateſt, by the re- 
collection of his own good actions; his adver- 
ſity therefore will not be either exceflive or of 


long continuance. But the proſperity of the 


ſelfiſh is not likely to continue long, and whilſt 
it continues there cannot be much warmth of 


pleaſure or luſtre of reputation in it; it is a 


heated brand ſmothering beneath a heap of 
aſhes, every body is intereſted to inereaſe the 
heap, and has an inclination to trample- upon 
it; for the (lfiſh man is hated, God help him, 
even by his own honfehold, and alſo by them 
that 
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that are moſt like him, ſince men naturally 
love the lovelier qualities, ſeldom know them- 
| ſelves, and if ſelfiſh, are annoyed in their 
movements by ſuch as are ſelfiſh. A ſelfiſh 
proſperity, ſhewy as it may ſeem for a time, 
is but as a ſtately tree overloaded with leaves 
and barren of fruit, penetrated through every 
part by the devouring canker of ſelfiſhneſs, 

and anon to be levelled with the ground 1 
the lightnings of heaven. 

But without benevolence, all the Gai vir- 
tues themſelves loſe half their excellency. 

Let prudence indeed conduct them and 

marſhal their ſeveral movements, but if pru- 
dence herſelf is not counſelled by benevolence, 
every other virtue, of courſe, becomes the 
agent of ſelfiſnneſs - and prudence then, what- 
ever may be her plauſible appearance and 
popular reception, is to genuine prudence but 
as the borrowed light of the moon to that of 
the ſun: cold is her en and her light 
languid and uncertain. 

An Apoſtle hath faid, :hough 1 have faith * 
that I could remove mountains, and have not 
charity, I am nothing ; though I beſtow all my 
goods to feed the poor, and though I give my body 

ta be burned, it profiteth me nothing. 
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Chhriſt being thus perfectiy cc come, and when 
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For what is faith without . ? A fruit 
leſs opinion. What almſgiving? Oſtentation. 


What martyrdom itſelf? The proud obſtinacy 


of a ſtony-hearted bigot. 

Love, which ſteps out from ourſelves to- 
wards God or man, or ſome other animal 
capable of being benefited by us, caſts a gra- 
cious luſtre upon the very things and condi- 
tions that belong to us; the conſequence is 


good humour, and contentment with God, 


our fellow-creatures, and ourſelyes. - 
But I would as ſoon attempt to deſcribe 


the ſeveral glories of the ſun, when in our 


variegated land and ſky, and after ſome cold, 
diſmal, and ftormy night, he ariſeth (with 
the firength of a giant to run his courſe, and 
with the benevolence of a deſcending angel to 
ſcatter bleflings) and unfoldeth himſelf in his 
brighteſt luſtre, as to deſcribe all the beauti- 
ful effects of benevolence (who has hitherto 


but juſt purpled the ſummits of our horizon), 


when ſhe ſhall break forth upon us in all her 
effulgence, and ſhed all her benign ſplendors 
upon every other virtue. 

One may conceive then, the kingdom of 


Rd 


El 
every man ſhall love his neighbour as himſelf, 
and at the ſame time love God with all his 
heart, all his foul, and all his mind, that not 
only at this new moral creation all the hoſt of 
heaven ſhall ſhout for joy, but that the Father 
of men and angels, who himfelf is love, ſhall 
himſelf confammate their joy by a ſmile of 
applauſe upon a ſympathy ſo angelically lovely, 
and an exultation ſo divinely benevolent. 
This is that chriſtian charity which is the 
end of the commandment, of religion itſelf. 
«© Therefore, O Lord our God, who has 
&« taught us that all our doings without charity, 
are nothing worth, fend thy Holy Ghoſt, and 
ce pour into our hearts the moſt excellent gift of 
« charity, which is ſo much the very bond of 
&© peace and all the virtues, that without it who- | 


„ ſcever liveth is dead before thee. 


« Quicken then in our hearts this virtue of 
« all the virtues, and ſo advance the kingdom 
* of Chriſt upon the earth, that each man may 
e love his neighbour as himſelf, that we may 
* duly honour all men, judge not, love as 


4 brethren, and exult at length in that perfect 


e unity of heart and ſpirit, which alone can 
e maintain the dignity, ſecure the peace, bleſs 
N 2 the 
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tc the ſociety, mature the . and 
« felicitate the heart of man.” | 

For every valley of ſorrow ſhall bs then 
exalted into the ſunſhine of effective conſola- 
tion, and every mountain of pride ſhall then 
be ſunk low into the abyſs of eternal night, 
and the crooked mind of ſelfiſhneſs ſhall be 
made firaight, and the rough places of cruelty 
be made ſmooth; and the glory of charity 
ſhall be revealed, and it ſhall come ſhining 
forth from the wilderneſs of Time in all its 
g brighteſt radiance, and al/ feſb ſhall ſee it to- 
gether, and ſhall cry aloud with heart and 
yoice, great and glorious, O God our Saviour, 
are thy three attending angels, Faith, Hope, 
and Charity, but the greateſt and molt glorious 
of theſe is CHARITY, 
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1 Prrzx ii. 17. 


Honour all men: love the brotherhood : fear 
God : honour the king. 


H ESE apoſtolical precepts addreſſed 

to men as members of ſociety, ſuggeſt 

the beſt art of i improving it, and life itſelf, for 
their moſt valuable ends. By Honouring all 
men, we render our own tempers, and the 
tempers of thoſe with whom we are connected, 
more ſocial and benign ; we, as little as poſ- 
ſible, receive, or give offence; we leſſen the 
cares of life by diminiſhing the ſpirit of con- 
teſt and invidious rivalſhip; we contribute 
to the better ſpirit of peace, advance the in- 
fluence of candour and juſtice, induce a cour- 
N3 teous 
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teous air into the commerce between man and 
man, improve it into an amicable interchange 
of good, and, as far as in us lies, convert 
this life, uſually a ſcene of ſelfiſh aims and 
ungenerous controverſies, into the fair field 
of honour, and liberal intercourſe. And 
thereby this life, no too much, as it were, 
a fraudulent and anxious houſe of trade, is 
changed by us into a palace of ingenuous 
hoſpitality; or too much now reſembling a 
wintry ſeaſon, is revived by us into the ſummer 
ſcene of verdure, fruits, and flowers; and in 
the place of barrenneſs and cold, of a rainy, 
dark, and tempeſtuous ſeaſon, we rejoice in a 
ſerene air, and a diffuſive light: the moral 
paradiſe is reſtored, nor has the ſun of righte- 
ouſneſs ariſen in vain with "healing i m his wings. 
But by loving the brotherhood (a ſentiment 
which cannot narrow the heart whilſt we 
honour all men), we proportion our kind 
affections to the nearneſs of their objects, 
bring home to our peculiar circle all thoſe 
helps of love and joy which it naturally re- 
quires from us, and rejoicing in this eſſential 
conſtituent of human happineſs, and warmed 
with the habitual gratification of all the cour- 
teous 


— 
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teous and benign affections, we advance with 
the more alacrity into the more diſtant courſes 
of human exertion and duty. It is true, that 
| ſome minds may reſt in the former, but ſuch 
minds, though amiable, are uſually indolent, 
and of ſmall comprehenſion : but in general 
it may be ſaid, that a brighter, and more ex- 
tenſive radiance of activity proceeds from this 
warm and glowing ſpirit of contentment and 
benevolence, than what iſſues from that which 
is chilled by the cold, and darkened by the 
gloom of domeſtic apathy, diſcontent, and 
diſcord. Few public ſervices are to be ex- 
pected from that man who does not /ove his 
| bratherhood: but in all theſe duties he will be 
the more confirmed, if he fears God. A 
principle this, that will ſummon reaſon to its 
work, ſharpen its fight, enlarge its view, 
quicken its caution, and animate it to manage 
the paſſions (either by reining or exciting 
them), and to direct them into their proper 
_ courſe; it will introduce the whole influence 
of religion into the mind of man, all its train 
of terrors, hopes, and joys, and teach him to 
| uſe time for the purpoſes of eternity. But by 
bonouring the king, he obſerves the laws of 
1 | 4s his 
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his country, does what he can to ſecure its . 


peace, and is prepared by a quiet paſſage 


through this ſhort ſcene for that angelical 
converſe to which it ſhould be preluſive: “ he 
has not waſted his little day of trial in conteſts 


which are often frivolous, and not ſeldom per- 


nicious to himſelf and fellow-creatures;; he 


has left himſelf leiſure to become a good 


man. 


* Dr. Scott in that noble work upon the chriſtian life (fo 
recommended by Mr. Addiſon), has with great ſtrength. of 


- reaſoning, and beauty of imagination, illuſtrated this i important 


truth; upon which we cannot dwell too much, in order to form 
a juſt idea of the prevailing manners, to aſcertain or regulate 
our own tempers, and to anſwer the end of our exiſtence. 
Biſhop Burnet in his Paſtoral Charge, has ſome valuable and 
well known paſſages to this purpoſe. Archbiſhop Tillotſon, 
and ſome of his illuſtrious cotemporaries, are well known to 
have done much in this line, and at once gave God the homage 
of their reaſon, imagination, and paſſions. They ſeemed to 
be thoroughly ſenſible, that the Heavenly converſation was beſt 
promoted by the moſt exquiſite delineations of it, gue, ſ oculis 


cerneretur, mirabiles amores (ut ait, Plato), excitaret ſapientiæ. 


They /ubmitted, occaſionally, to the line of controverſy, but 
they /ought that of a generous expoſition of the works, and 
law of God, and in this therefore they rejoiced, exulted, and 
triumphed with the diſplay of all their powers. But is not 


this alſo the diſtinguiſhing glory of their pupil Addiſon ? and 


let me add of Dr. Blair, who though laſt, is not the leaſt of 
that renowned and benevolent brotherhood. 
Such 
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Bauch is the plan which chriſtianity propoſes 
for our right conduct in ſociety; and it ſeems 
ſo much the beſt poſſible plan, that we ſhould 
be unwiſe, as well as impious, not to embrace 
it. Nor herein are we only taught by the 
Apoſtle as well, but as much as we can be 
in the ſame compaſs of words, the divine 
authority of which is enhanced by their apoſ- 
tolical ſimplicity. Herein an attention is 
paid to our nature as men, and our fituation 
as members of ſociety; to our concerns here 
and hereafter; and to the degrees of affection 
which we juſtly owe, and can naturally pay 
to our fellow- creatures at large, or to them 
who bear the nearer relation to us. 

This is a more particular view of human 
duty, than thoſe upon which we have been 
meditating; but next to them is perhaps one 
of the moſt general delineations of it which 
is afforded us by holy ſcripture; and therefore 
the conſideration of it may properly follow 
the preceding diſcourſes, and lead to thoſe 
minuter views of our conduct, which are diſ- 
cloſed in the glorious ſermon upon the mount. 
Variations of expreſſion for the ſake of 
grace, at the expence of an important ſenſe, 
| are 
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are not to be expected in a manly writer, 
and much leſs in an #/pired one: but ad- 
vantage is not to be taken of the venerable 
ſimplicity which diſtinguiſhes and adorns the 
facred text, to examine the meaning of every 
word by the rules of the ſcholaſtic orator and 
. philoſopher. I ſhould therefore be ſorry to 
refine {ludere cum ſacris ), when I infer, from 
the application of the ſame term honour to 
the king, and to all men, that the human 
mind ſeems directed by the Apoſtle to preſerve 
itiſelf in a due equipoiſe between the temper 
of ſervitude and licentiouſneſs. 
That centre of national union, and that 
ſource of national activity, the King, the one 
ſupreme magiſtrate, is left to purſue his /awfu/ 
courſe, untroubled, unclogged, and undeprived 
of the reſpe& which ſuſtains his requiſite au- 
thority ; whilſt the command to honour 411 
men, admits a. propriety in checking his career 
when it commences /awl/eſs. Chriſtianity, 
which is divine reaſon, penetrates the fartheſt 
into the nature of man, and at once contrives 
its precepts for the production of his beſt 
conduct, and the control of his worſt ten- 
dencies; it would — his dignity, and 
therefore 
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therefore his rights; but it would not humour 
either his pride or envy, for it would lead 
him to ſobriety of thought, w1/dom of action, 
and benignity of affection. Charity is the 
peculiar end of this commandment, and it pe- 
culiarly reprobates the proud and angry paſ- 
ſions. 

So auguſt is the one individual who bears a 
paternal relation to a e people, who ſtands 
inveſted with all the dignity and authority of 


the national laws which he executes, who 


therefore brings into act the beſt iſſues, and 
wiſeſt decrees of the public mind (moſt of 
them, it is probable, our richeſt inheritance 
from a long courſe of ages, and therefore the 
work of accumulated wiſdom and experience), 
that we cannot but inſtantly ſee that honour 
belongs unto im. But auguſt alſo is the idea 
of all men, of human kind thus collectively 
conſidered, of this ocean of men; for there 
is ſomething very auguſt in the idea of all our 

fellow ſubjects : yet theſe, like the ſeveral 
| ſtreams which compoſe a great river, ſeparately 
conſidered, convey no ſublime idea; but con- 
ſidered collectively, and ſo collectively as we 
0 a nation), are ones to conſider them, 
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they impreſs us with one of the ſublimeſt 
conceptions, that—of the mightieſt river 
which ails the ocean itſelf, and far obtrudes, 
its colour, and its motion into the great maſs 
of waters.* In whatſoever ſenſe we limit 
the precept, there is the utmoſt reaſon to 
honour all men. | 

Though the ſupreme 3 is the in- 


dividual in whom power and majeſty are the 
moſt concentred, and who attracts immediately 


to himſelf no ſmall homage of our imagination, 
paſſions, and reaſon too (if as among us the 


Tegal grandeur is founded in the public will 


and law, for otherwiſe founded it can be en- 
titled to no homage, whatever terror it may 
excite). Yet we ſtill remember the rays 

ö creative 


Benevolence points to our country as to her only adequate 
mark; whatever falls ſhort of that glorious end 1s too ſmall for 
her full gratifications, and all beyond is too immenſe for her 


graſp. | | 
Melmath in letters of Fitzoſborn. Lett. zo. 


+ In ſuch a conſtitution the power of the prince is not 
abſolute, but ſufficient for every right purpoſe, and which a 
great and good mind will delight in executing. The obedience 
of the people, is the obedience of men, not /aves—unforced and 
unfeigned; and therefore the more honourable and more ac- 

ceptable 


Non . 


creative of this majeſtic energy, and duly re- 
verence the effect and cauſe: we honour 
the king, and we honour all men. We are al- 
ways obliged to honour the king, and a very 
eminent goodneſs may induce us to love him: 
but honour and love. are different ſentiments ; 3 
and one may ſay that a king is perſonally com- 
plimented when he is /oved, and official} y in- 
jured when he is not honoured. But it is the 
relation ſuggeſted to us in the familiar idea of 
brotherhood, which appears the more general 
object of love; and therefore we hear with a 
ready aſſent the Apoſtle when he bids us to 
love the brotherhood: but we require not any 
one, not even an Apoſtle, to tell us whom we 
ſhould moſt fear, for nature herſelf cries qut 
from within us, and her word is GOD. 
In ſhort, theſe are ſo many ſeveral truths 
which carry along with them ſo clearly their 
| own 


ceptable to an upright king: and the temper, the affection, 
the vigour, which liberty inſpires, will carry the dignity and 
greatneſs of a ſovereign to a higher pitch, than can be attained 
by any other principle of government. 
Extract from the Coronation Sermon, preached by Robert, Lord 
Biſhop of Sali i/oury, and publiſhed by His Majeſty's Jdecial 


command. 
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own evidence, that we readily receive them as 
the principles of our conduct; and yet ſuch in 
fact has been, and is, the behaviour of men 
reſpecting them, that we may ſtill very pro- 
fitably give them our conſideration, in order 
to quicken obedience, and render Practice . 
conformable to precept. 

And now let us conſider the duty of 
| bonouring all men. Man is a noble creature, 
crowned by God with very ſuperior endow- 
ments; for even in his bodily form and 
capacities he is the firſt of all terreſtrial 
animals, as he is the only one enriched with 
a mind capable, by being rational, of becoming 
virtuous : no wonder therefore, that after a 
ſhort trial here, he commences a life of im- 
mortality, and is (as we are divinely taught) 
befriended by angels themſelves. And theſe 
generous beings may well deſire to aſſiſt him 
in his advancement into their heavenly con- 
verſation and ſociety, for they are qualified 
to trace the veſtiges of his original greatneſs 
amidſt all his preſent miſeries, all theſe ruins, 
as it were, of a glorious palace :* they muſt 


An image borrowed from Paſcal's Thoughts. 


now 
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now behold him with a reverential pity, re- 
membering how the Lord of Glory himſelf 
once aſſumed the form of man for the re- 
ſtoration of his greatneſs; nor can they but 
imitate by tender pity tbeir example as well as 
ours, the meek and lowly Feſus, whom they 
ſtill ſee mediating for man at the right hand 


of his benign Father, I paſs by their recollec- 


tion of the beginning when God created the 
earth, and having prepared it with the moſt 


coſtly furniture, and all the inferior animals, 


faid (the God of God's ſaid), let us make 
man in OUR image, after OUR likeneſs ; and let 
them have DOMINION over the fiſh of the ſea, 
and over the fowl of the air, and over the cattle, 
and over all the earth :” and they could not 
but diſcern how capable he was of this do- 
minion by the ampleſt powers of a mind 
contemplative, penetrative, inventive, and 
creative. When the wiſdom, which plays 

| Before 


. ce Solus homo, qui ſeire ſagax, cui ſumma cupide, | 
4 Scrutari cauſas, et mutua frdera rerum. | 

I quote with ſatisfaction and reſpectful gratitude theſe lines 
from the noble poem of I. H. Browne, Eſq. upon the im- 
mortality of the ſoul ;—for with my fellow citizen of Lichfield, 
| : J f Dr « 
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before the eternal, called this luſtre into view, 
it is ſaid, the angels ſhouted for joy; can we 
then wonder, that when ſin had overclouded 
it, and the re- illumination was promiſed by 
the birth of the Meſſiah, that the ſame be- 


nevolent beings ſang hoſanna to the higheſt; 


or, when they beheld the Redeemer on the 
croſs, that they, with the elements themſelves, 
were troubled, and that they then ſaw rea- 
ſon to honour the redeemed thus honoured ; 
more eſpecially when they were divinely in- 


. Kructed to foreſee the auguſt array of the 


univerſal judgment, the accompanying diſ- 
ſolution of theſe material elements, the .de- 
ſtruction of Death and Time, their own 
glorifying attendance upon the Judge of. the 
quick and the dead, and the terreſtrial ex- 
iſtence of man, cloſing with a majeſty more 
than W to his ſublime outſet. 


Dr. Johnſon, I can ſay of this ——_ what the Dr. ſaid 
of Mr. Walmſley, < 7 honoured him, and he endured me; for 
as he reſembled Mr. Addiſon in many reſpects, ſo I am con- 
vinced, that had Mr. Maſon known this gentleman as well as 
J did, he would have extended the æra of candid criticiſn to 
that day which deprived the world of this truly elegant, moral, 
and claſſical writer, 


See Mr. Maſor's life of Mr. Whitehead. 
Pondering 
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Pondering then upon theſe things, ye will 
readily acknowledge the viſionary nothingneſs 
of all temporal greatneſs, and the ſubſtantial 
guilt of all earthly pride, and will reverently 
regard the Apoſtle when he ſays, honour al! 
Honour wually imports ſome homage of 
eſteem and reſpect paid to ſome excellent 
quality, or to that rank, ſtation, or age, which 
in general imply ſome. moral or intellectual 
excellency. But then, it ſeems, we cannot 
honour every man, unleſs we actually diſcover 
ſome excellency in every man ; but we muſt 
diſcover what in every man claims that homage 
of reſpect imported by the term honour: for 
be his condition poverty, and his ſtate of mind 
Ignorance, in itſelf, whatever is in itſelf odious 
ar contemptible, he ſtill poſſeſſes that dignity 
which belongs to man as man, and as ſuch, 
challenges ſome degree of that regard which 
is termed honour ; and by poſſeſſing it, ſtands 
a chance of acquiring more; for then we do 
not totally diſhonour him, reje& him from 
our notice, and preclude him from the chance 
of being relieved, inſtructed, and reformed by us: 
nil deſperandum Chriſto duce ; the chriſtian ſtill | 
0 will 
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will 4onour his brother, hope for him, and 
aſſiſt him, agreeably to the precepts and pattern 
of the Univer/al Redeemer. Let this ſentiment, 
this leaning of reſpect towards our brethren 
in nature and grace, never deſert us; for it is 
the foundation of every noble exertion, and 
naturally inſinuates into us all thoſe equitable, 
mannerly, and kind attentions which adorn 
human ſociety, conſtitute it /ocia/, and burniſn 
that precious gold; it alſo exalts us againſt 
the debaſements of fin, and in the ſame pro- 
portion humiliates us into penitence, when we 
have baulked our aſpirations, damped our 
hopes, arid inſulted our nature by finning ; it 
has alſo a tendency to leflen thoſe mean 
ſuſpicions, thoſe ſullen and contemptuous 
humours which harden man againſt man, 
whilſt it lights up and expands the human 
countenance, and melts the human heart into 
a capacity of receiving every charitable im- 
preſſion : therefore, I ſay, that no circum- 
ſtances of any individual will excite, us to 
deſpiſe him, not even in, be it ever ſo glaring ; 
for whilſt mercy will induce us to bruſh this 
viper from his breaſt, ſhe will ſpread her veil 
over its deforming taint, with her lenient oil 
aſſuage 
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aſſuage its virulence, nor often labour in vain 
to effect a perfect cure. In ſhort—we judge 
him not, but endeavour to avert from him 
the worſt, the irreverſbie ſentence: we act 
angelically, that we may rejoice with the 
angels over the ſinner that repenteth. But 
| ſhould we thus act if we did not honor all 
men? Should we readily love and oblige thoſe 
whom we deſpiſe ? no; and whatever might 
be their merit or diſtreſs, the one would be 
unrewarded by us, and the other unrelieved. 
Ye reject the deſpiſed weed, and leave it a 
prey to all its aſſailants; but ye remove the 
caterpillar from the flower which ye admire, 
ye would revivify its colours, and recal its 
fragrance, and Bononring it, would protect it 

from the rending blaſt, the burning heat, or 
the blighting cold; bringing it forwards only 
into the ſunſhine which duly warms it, and 


into the ſhower by which it is kindly foſtered. 


Whatever irrever/ible evils ariſe to the deſerving 
man (whoſe proſperity is the cauſe of mankind, 
is a public bleſſing) from baſe ſuſpicions, 
from ſuperficial attentions, from criminal in- 
dolence, from faſtidious negligence, and op- 
preſſive inſolence; whatever heart-rending 


O 2 | miſeries 
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miſeries are his portion from the flagitious 
perfidy, and ingratitude of thoſe whom he 
owned for his friends, theſe can never ariſe 
from him who honours all men. He that 
pities /in, can never wound deſert. The good 
man, converſant in human life, when he re- 
collects what is praiſed, and what is ſuffered, 
will lay his hand _ his nn and ſay, let 
me Honour all men. 

We cannot indeed ew by mail that 
degree of conſideration or honour to which 
every man is entitled ; yet we know when we 
do not pay it, and muſt perceive that we 
offend by thus ſetting at nought a brother, 
We know too, that the like miſbehaviour to- 
wards our own perſons is offenſive to ourſelves, 
and that it is but juſt, that whatſoever we 
would that men ſhould do unto us, we ſhould do 
even fo unto them. Diſcharge but a ſþark of 
contempt upon the proud man, and it is to 
him as a burning grand of offence ; mighty 

miſchiefs hence ariſe: and ye. will withhold 
this barbarity from the good' man, becauſe 
indifferent to the riches and honours of this 
world, he rejoices molt in your eſteem. 
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Out of the heart proceed the iſſues of life; 
it is the inward man which is addreſſed by 
chriſtian precept, and even by a generous 
philoſophy.* Therefore do not vainly hope to 
hide a contemptuous mind under the flimſy 


* Imprudence (witneſs the cuſtomary language of this 
commercial age) is chiefly thought to conſiſt in that conduct 
which takes little account of riches, nor diſplays any fkill or 
effort in cultivating the means of it. The means of it now 
are ſometimes thoſe very ſtations in which a /ucrative habit of 
mind is as improper as the luxurious or ſordid ends for which 
money is ſought. But prudence (which is but another word 
for the be practical wiſdom) towers above the humours and 
faſhions of the day, and is that overſeeing, or far- ſeeing and 
comprehenſive operation of intellect, that paramount judicial 
faculty which aſſorts and regulates purſuits by that end which it 
zudges beſt, and more or leſs permits them as ſhe conſiders them 
eſſential to her end, the chief good of man. Mr. Harris's 
treatiſe upon happineſs, ſeems to be the beſt expoſition extant 
of that generous philoſophy which places our chief good in 
moral rectitude of conduct; and the more this perſuafion paſſes 
from-our underſtanding into our habits, the more we ſhall 
diſcern the perfect accord between the beſt deductions of 
reaſon, and the divine decrees. I cannot but gratify myſelf 
by obſerving that al the works of Mr. Harris (excluſively 
of their learning, and ability to improve the za/te, and ſtrengthen 
the rea/oning powers) are of precious value for the ſerene and 
amiable temper which ſheds its cheering light over them. His 
laſt work is to me one of the moſt pleaſing books in our lan- 
guage ;—thus this humane and accomplithed writer wound up 

his literary labours, n, ibi demum in pace quievit, 


O 3 Veil 
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veil of hypocrify; for real reſpect wins more 
affection than any lucrative gift: men for their 
convenience may trade with you, but they do 
not therefore love you. Real reſpect is gb gift 
from man to man, and the nobler ye are in 
wiſdom and virtue, the more apt ye will be 

to pay it, nor will it be ſo much payed by you, 
as it will o from you as naturally as the rays 

from the fun. But if exalted in a high 
ſphere, you abſorb more good than you dif- 
tribute, you may fancy yourſelf to be a ſun, 

but wiſdom 4z0ws you to be but as the ſpunge, 
whoſe parent is the rock. 

But it may be aſked, is not the ſentiment 
of contempt ſometimes natural, and the ex- 
preffion of it occa/ionally proper? Contempt 
in truth is felt, and practiſed among all orders 

of men (even among thoſe who ought to be 
poliſhed out of it as the moſt debaſing barba- 
riſm), it is therefore probably natural, but is 
it therefore proper? It behoves the chriſtian 
preacher not to overclaud the ſummit of truth, 
becauſe it may eſcape the ken of the conmnon 
eye; but to bare it in all its brightneſs, and 
awaken men to ſtrain up towards its glories, 
and by the effort ſtrengthen themſelves, and 


advance 
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advance as high as they poſſibly can. He 
will not expect that the /aving virtue can 
otherwiſe be acquired, nor can he have ſo mean 
an opinion of eternal felicity purchaſed by the 
Son of God, as to think that ſuch a ſalvation 
doth not merit the utmoſt efforts of man. 
But then, he well knows, that fo much a&ual 
virtue cannot be expected from ſome men 
as others, for I cannot but think with a 
certain enemy to chriſtianity (too well known 
for his metaphyſical attempts to degrade the 
dignity of man, and obſcure the old avenues 
to all truth), that the greateſt actual virtue 
reſults from an union of the beſt heart and 
underſtanding. Hence the progreſs in virtue 
is in a great meaſure owing to reaſon, and is 
the beſt form of art working upon the beſt 
form of nature ; therefore (borrowing the 
apoſtolical imagery of eazficatton), I would 
thus attempt to explain the moral proceſs. | 
There is a noble ruggedneſs in the 4aſe of 

virtue, in that part of it which is neareſt to 
the earth, and moſt like it; but as it riſeth 
towards the heavens, it proportionally departs 
from the ſterner qualities and ſeverer fimplici- 
ties of the inferior part; from the aſperities 
04 of 
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of an honeſt anger, a generous diſdain, and 
moral haughtineſs, from the careleſs linea- 
ments of an undiſtinguiſhing good- nature, an 
infantine artleſſneſs, and a piety merely ſen- 
timental; yet ſtill ſtanding upon their ſtrength 
it exhibits only that beauty which derives its 
grace from habitual virtue, and its ſymmetry, 
breadth, and altitude, from experience and 
wiſdom : therefore in the crowning part of 
the fabric ye cannot diſcern one line of' con- 
tempt ; and brightened with all the finiſhing 
luſtre of chriſtian charity, glittering, in ſhort, 
with all the perfective, and numerous glories 
of this wiſdom from above, it has ariſen ſo 
high towards the heavens, as to become far 
and wide a ſpectacle of wonder, delight, and 
hof pitable invitation to all thoſe who are 
drooping in this vale of miſery with penitential 
forrow, who travel, and are heavy laden with 
that mourning which deſerves to be comforted. 
But to depart (however unwillingly) from 
theſe pleaſing images, and to recur to my im- 
mediate point, let me requeſt you to pauſe a 
moment, to look inwards into yourſelf, and 
examine what the ſenſation of contempt is. 
& onfider then its 2 upon the mind, the 
c  Fopntenance, 


mine whether a ſentiment, and a conduct 


more amiable, more ſimple, and more noble 
than what contempt ſuggeſts, may not towards 
ſuch. objects, and from ſuch cauſes, be uni- 


verſally ſubſtituted for the comfort and em- 


belliſhment of human converſe : I pray you, 
take this courſe of examination, and. become 


wiſe by your own concluſions and efforts;. for 
the heart of him who thus becomes wiſe, is 
as an adamant deeply engraven-with the beſt 
and reſiſtleſs admonitions. 

How valuable then is that man wh alwoys 
heſitates with a lowly reſpectfulneſs, and 
modeſt caution—not to give offence ! how 
ſagacious to diſcern, and kind to prevent the 
moſt fruitful cauſe of contention! The 


hypocritical imitation of ſuch a conduct is 


thought an eſſential part of worldly prudence, 
and is uſually practiſed by thoſe who deſcend 
to play a theatrical part in life, and are crafty 


to /teal the ſtipend which is due to real deſert. 


| Fits: in * they may gain, by gaining the 


S. EN MON] x: 1 
countenance, the voice, and the actions of 
man, trace it to its roots, untwiſt them, and 
ſcrutinize every fibre, and then looking to the 
uſual objects and cauſes of contempt, deter- 
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praiſe of men, and its temporary fruits; but 
with it they are encumbered alſo with the 
woe that is pronounced upon them, of whor 
all men ſpeak well. Part of this woe con- 
ftantly attends them; 1 mean, a degrading 
fenſe of their fordid ſelfiſhneſs, a temper that 
breaks out cafily into all the ſmall, yet peſti- 
lential movements of envy, and a conſciouſ- 
. nefs of wanting that eaſy play of ſpirits, and 
manly virtue; day after day they weave a 
web of entangling anxieties which embarraſs 
every ftep of their conduct, which cramp 
their laughter into the ſmile of falſhood, and 
debaſe the flight of their intelle&, into the 
dulneſs of trite and trivial converſe (at the 
beft),. but not ſeldom into the diſingenuous 
practice of the groſſeſt adulation, in which 
falſhood is puniſhed by acting as ſtupidity :+ 


See the truly-elegant and profound diſcourſe of the 
preſent Biſhop of Worceſter, upon this important ſubjeR. 


+ See, upon the ſubject of ſincerity towards God and man, 

the firſt ſermon of Archbiſhop Tillotſon, in 2d folio vol. —this 
(as the margin tells you) was the Ja ſermon preached by his 
Grace—and verily pleno ſubit oſtia velo. Dr. Samuel Clarke 
% | | heard 
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and yet after all this proſtitution of human 
dignity, and original excelleney in individual 


man, their reward is nothing in the view of 


the chriſtian, for it ſhall vaniſh as the morning 
dew; and they, in the mean time, by deceiving, 
have been but Aſbonouring all men. The 
truly-good man only honours all men as far as 
is conſiſtent with the fear of God; but indeed 
he who moſt ſupports the fear of God in the 
ſentiments of mankind, moſt honours all men, 


and approves himſelf the beſt friend to the 


| beſt intereſts of this immortal being. Though 

as the chriſtian, he cannot deviate in the leaſt 
from the genuine forms of truth and fimplicity, 
he yet, as the chriſtian, is the more attentive 
to give them all the ſmoothneſs and luſtre 


which are neceſſary to adorn the child, as well 


heard it preached, and as he told Dr. Tottic, late Canon of 
Ch. Ch. (from whom I received the anecdote) the manner in 
which it was delivered was equal to the matter. It muſt then 
have been the moſt perfect diſplay of your ſenſe and ous of 
pathos, ſimplicity, and dignity. | 

Ergo hunc, ergo virum perpetuus PRE 

Urget ? cui pudor, et juſtitiæ ſoror - 
Incorrupta fides, nudaque weritas, 
Quando ullum invenient parem ? 
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as the aoctrine of God in all things; that his 

good may not be evil ſpoken of; that he may 
glorify on earth his Father which is in heaven; 
that he may be all things to all men, in order to 

fave ſome ; that he may give honour to whom 
honour is due; protect the innocence of the dove 

with the adm of the ſerpent; and demonſtrate 

by his conduct, that religion is not the pro- 
ſtitution, but diſplay of benevolence, and is 

the work of the beſt wiſdom, as well as the 

emanation of the beſt ſentiment. Such there- 

ſore is the nature, the privilege, the majeſtic 
grandeur, the divine power of virtue, that as 

the wiſeſt men have been its votaries, ſo it 

has ever increaſed, as well as warmed the maſs 

of intelle&.* Such then being his caſt of mind 

; who 


* Hiſtory is before us, and allows us to reaſon from facts. 
The men of power, of ſciences, and arts, whoſe glory is now 
familiar with us, from the permanent effe&s of their exertions, 
are eaſily to be ſcrutinized by us, in order to aſcertain the 
greater or leſs influence of religion upon their underſtanding, - 
and its operations. And it may be ſaid in general, that the 
religion of Chriſt tends to make us beneficent, whilſt, as the 
bringer of immortality to light, it muſt elevate us, if other- 
wiſe capable, operibus 9 5 totam familiam humanam dotare. 


Such 
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who honours all men, he has never practiſed a 
baſe connivance or flattery, nor waſted his 
good days in frivolous engagements or converſe; 
but conſidering the prevalence of everlaſting 
truth as the beſt means of dignifying all men, 
he has therefore honoured all men by ſupporting 
its authority beyond all things, and by facri- 
ficing the temporary good of himſelf, or any 
other individual, or a few, to the welfare of 
all mankind, and the generations to come. 
He has conceived the importance of this truſt, 
he has conſidered the proper aim of man, he 
has made his choice with a few ; he doth not 
act from ſimplicity, but the nobleſt defign ; 
he fulfils this truſt, and therefore-moſt honours 
all men. He beſtows the good ſeed diſcreetly 
indeed, but abundantly, and leaves the product 


Such was the language of Bacon, in whoſe immortal works 
| abundant paſſages may be adduced to ſhew the uſeful, and 
elevating influence of religion upon a comprehenſive mind: 
The following paſſage is a very ſtriking one. Deus uni venſi 
conditor, conſervator, inſtaurator, hoc opus et in aſcenſione ad 
gloriam ſuam, et in deſcenfione ad bonum humanum pro ſua er ga 
homines benewolentia, et miſericordia, pretegat et regat, per 
fflium ſuum unicum, NOBISCUM DEUM. Auctoris monitum— 


pag. 296, fol. Mallet, 


to 
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to God. This, it may be ſaid, is but the act 
of juftice, which /ooks up to mankind with re- 
ſpec, and therefore honours all nen; but if it 


to mankind with love and pity, ſo much the 


better they are twin- ſiſters, juſtice and 


charity, mutually ſupporting, directing, adorn- 
ing, and dignifying each other. Are you juſt 
from a diſþaffienate conception of propriety, 

it is well; but it is much better if you are 
juſt 44% from a generous principle which re- 
ſpects other men, from a humane defire to 
Honour them ; for then juſtice borrowing its 
Per fentive addition from charity is better in its 
principle, and its operation; is more animated, 
attentive, comprehenſive, generous, and mag- 
nanimous, becoming that rare, and therefore 
Beroic virtue, which has produced the names 
moſt cheriſhed by glory; and the characters 
whoſe benefactions and luminous excellency are 
ſtill reflected by the brighteſt renown. But 
what is ſtill better, the man thus hone/?, thus 
the nobleſt work of God, of the divine grace, 
is encouraged to look up to God with the 
warmeſt hopes of his mercy; and walks among 
| men 
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men with all the complacency, without the 
pride of the benefactor. Let men be un- 
grateful, let men not render unto him the 
honour which is his due, let the ignorunt deſpiie 
the virtue which they cannot undenſtand, the 
envious oppoſe the merit which they cannot 
equal, and the proud convert gratitude into 
injuries they cannot hurt Him — he has put 
on the armour of Cbriſt; he has ariſen 
above the praiſe, and the power of men; 
he is arrived at the ſummit of character, 
whence he views the angelic converſe and 
' temper—his converſation is already in heaven. 
He may (till thus become this new man in 
Chriſt Feſus) have occaſionally yielded to ſome 
anger or ſorrow, but the ſtorm is now blown 
away, and the ſhower has paſſed: he conſiders 
the preſence of God, he has acquainted himſelf 
with God, and is at peace, he imagines the 
wreath of victory ſuſpended over his head by 
the angel of the new covenant ; he now under- 
ſtands the littleneſs of all human things, 
the ſhortneſs of this, and the duration of the 
coming life, and therefore he will continue 

generous 
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generous to the laſt, pity miſconſtructions, 
forgive ingratitude, return good for evil, ſnew 
that he knows how to honour all men, and 
find that the path of the juſt is as the ſhining 
| light, that ſhineth more and more unto the 
W 


SERMON 


SERMON XI 
—̃ 


1 PETER ii. 17. 


Honour all men : love the brotherhood : fear 
God : honour the king. 


THE preceding diſcourſe was intended 

to prove, that man as man, ought 
always to be honoured ; and therefore, that 
nis perſon ſhould never be deſpiſed, whatever 
may be his conduct. But if this is at once 
the concluſion of reaſon, and the decree of 
religion, we muſt lament with aſtoniſhment, 
to behold the prevalence of contempt in this 


When Ariſtotle was upbraided for ſhewing mercy to a 
bad man, I pitied,” ſaid he, not the manners, but the 
man, 


Tk P country, 
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country, where reaſon is not ill cultivated (I 
ſpeak not of its application), nor religion ill 
. underſtood, whatever may be its influence. 
Is it, that contempt is leſs controllable by the 

laws of the ſtate, than any other form of in- 
jury, and that this locuſt-plague remains to 
annoy us, when the divine providence has 
delivered us from the reſt? We cannot 
wonder that contempt (not reaſon) aſſails 
chriſtianity, which invites the one to prove 
all things, but virtually reprobates the other, 
by bidding us honour all men. Yet though 
contempt is foſtered upon the lap of infidelity, 
has ſhe yet relinquiſhed the controverſies of 
chriſtians? In ſome minds, whatſoever ye pour 
into them turns acid. But we cannot be ſur- 
priſed' that an indolent, faſtidious, and proud 
age, renders men contemptuous, and degrades 
them into this low, ungentle, and ſelfiſh ſen- 
timent; and that contemptuous deſcriptions 
of human nature are the products of modiſh 
philoſophy, and the convenient and'encouraging 
accommodations to modiſh manners: man 
and his rule muſt be kept down, leaſt too 
much ſhould be expected from him. And 
ſurely never were * inſtruments forged t to 
undermine 
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undermine the fabric of primeval wiſdom, and 
ſhake all old order into confuſion, than what 
have been wrought by this philoſophy /al/ely 
. called), this furtive ſolicitor of ſpeculative 
vanity, infidious envy, and rapacious ſenſuality. 
Oh! that there ſhould ever be found men 
(eſpecially in this age which is fo enlightened, 
and fo Ares with #icrea/ing inſtances of 
the divine goodneſs and human wiſdom, and 
in this thinking and modeſt, this grave, manly, 
and decorous nation) who can employ the 
grave and ſober mood of wiſdom to prove man 
a' fool, to prove that there is no prog, and to 
deſcant, in the ſereneſt ſtrains,* and with a 
- marvellous tone of inſenſibility, on the miſeries 

and the worthleſſneſs of their fellow creatures. 

* Lene quoddam ae orationts. 
| 2 5 Cie. 

It is a viper in a chryſtalline e caſe. Cicero's own'pure and 
tranquil - dition exhibited no ſerpent-like horrors, nothing 
monſtrous and abhorrent from reſpectable opinions, nothing 
libellous on man, or impious reſpecting God; but from his 
copious and gentle, yet exalted intellect, it deſcended gratiouſly, - 
as a rich fream to fertilize, and not as a catara? to deſtroy, 
and bore along with it, what it beautifully diſplayed, that 
golden ore of truth, which anon was to receive the divine 
improvement and ſanction, * its uni verſal currency and 


Pe. 1 Man 


acceptance. 
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Man (once the hero of old philoſophy, and 
once divinely deſcribed as made in the image of, 
and redeemed by the Son of, God) is now, it 
ſeems, not what Socrates thought him, when 
the injured patriot took his farewel of his 
Judges, and left them with the triumphant 
hopes. of immortal happineſs ; or what a 
greater than Socrates thought his penitent 
fellow-ſufferer, when he ſaid, 7hzs day ſhalt 
thou be with me in paradiſe : for man is now 
contemptuouſly repreſented as incapable of 
eſcaping his material ſhell, as one and the 
ſame with it, as a walking clock, or a driven 
barrow, as a machine, as nothing. And 
thus truth has been perſecuted—chriſtian 
truth—by its falſe and weak friends, and 
when it has been at length proved the cloſeſt | 
ally of reaſon, reaſon muſt be pulled down to 
the ground, that they may both fall at once. 
But whom God has joined together, man - 


ſhall not rend aſunder : the gates Fs hell ſhall 


not prevail againſt them. 

Wide in fad truth is the n of con- 
tempt. School is at contemptuous war with 
ſchool—the ſciences with the arts the men 
of * with the children of imagina- 

tion 
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tion—the reader with the writer—learning 


with eloquence—and common ſenſe with _ 


both—while wits in the ſame line, regarding 
ſelfiſh ends or humours, which are many, 
and not the public good, which is one, would 
degrade each other.“ And moſt men now, 
being contemptuous reſpecting all men, and 
as if we were now in danger of ariſtotelic 
proſcription and papal fulmination, are eager 
to dogmatize upon their own ſtock of ideas 


5 and felf-born ſyſtems, not aware that with 


this ſtock only they are but intellectual dwarfs, 
and are puniſhed with the mortifications of 
ſuch, becauſe they will not ſtand upon the 
mountain-maſs of accumulated wiſdom, and 
the experience of ages ; and from this vantage 
ground take the glorious proſpect which 
their benevolent Creator has gradually through 
the preceding ages contrived to ſpread out for 
the rich inheritance of the ſucceeding. He 
that would traverſe the ſea of knowledge 
judiciouſly, will not ſolely depend upon the 


F. g. fee Dr. Johnſon's life of Gray, and LG 


+ An expreſſion ſomewhere of Bacon's, and (if I miſtake 
= uſed for the ſame purpoſe as above. 


Fx lights 
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lights of his own veſſel, but will take ad- 
vantage of the ſtars in the firmament of God, | 
and of the many flaming beacons which the 
| benevolence of his fellow creatures has 
ſtationed for his uſe. But Contempt, not 
ſatisfied with theſe ſuperior victories, leading 
Calumny by the hand, blackens the bowers 
of pleaſurable grace by the preſence of this 
fury, or forces her to ſhake her poiſonous hair 
cover the circles of conyivial werimeht, of 
domeſtic tenderneſs. 
Enough has been faid upon this point it 
is truly painful to delineate theſe antichriſtian 
horrors: ſo much for the general view of my 
ſubject, and its importance. And now it may 
be uſeful to ſpecify (as far as our compaſs of 
time admits) certain circumſtances which 
claim, more or leſs, for ſome men a larger 
degree of honour than what is due to all, Be 
it then fit obſerved, that there are no offices, 
_ ſtations, and characters, which are not in- 
| paired by the want of wiſdam, and blaſted by 
the want of virtue; and that theſe are in fact 
the only circumſtances of man which are 
internally honoured: hence acknowledge the 
good man to be the firſt object of honour, 
| and 
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and then the wiſe man. But I am apt to 
think, that in beſtowing eſtimation, honour, 
or truſt, we over- rate wiſdom; more eſpecially, 
that we do not enough enquire for the virtue 
which is to apply any entruſted —_— | 
Knowledge, and great intellectual parts and 
faculties, are diſtinct from their application, 
which depends not only upon a good diſpoſi- 
tion, but good habits, the reſult, and the beft 
reſult of education; but I am fearful that this 
circumſtance is not ſufficiently regarded, either 
in the rraining, or the flationing of men; yet is 
there an imaginabie circumſtance that merits fo 
much regard? Therefore for the public good 
and our own, it behoves us to honour virtue 
above all things: for our own, I ſay, for can 
we otherwiſe act better for the improvement, 
or diſcovery of our own character; and what - 
is our character, if this is not its firſt gratifi- 
cation; and how can we better prepare our- 
ſelves for the ſociety of the god-like in heaven, 
than by this god-like movement on earth ? 
and of whom ſhould we ſooner than from the 
good expect gratitude, and all poſſible returns 
of kindneſs? He that ſerves the ſelfiſh is but 
their dupe; and he that laviſhes upon the 


FF - contemptuous 
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contemptuous flatterer (for to flatter is to con- 
temn) what would gratify the modeſt wiſhes 
of many good men, but attempts to ſatisfy an 
inſatiable rapacity—and is in truth but the 
ſlave of him, whoſe importunity he cannot 
bury in the grave of gratitude. And if virtue 
is the firſt object of our beneficence, what 
do we? we look around, above, and below 
us, to diſcover her votaries, and whether 
they inhabit the palace of gold, or the cottage 
of clay—neither envy or pride prevent us 
from tendering them our beſt ſervices, for the 
relief of regal anxiety, or lowly indigence. 
We are to honour all men, and therefore all 
orders of men: the higher, for they variouſly 
want our aſſiſtance ; they want our -peaceable 
demeanour, our candid conſtructions, our 
honourable confidence, pur help againſt the 
ſelfiſhneſs of faction, the encouragement of 
our grateful applauſes, and the ſtrengthening of 
our prayers to him who ruleth in the kingdoms 
of the earth, and which cannot be preferred 
from hearts indiſpoſed to give them 1 
other fit and requiſite aid. 
But as al! men are to be honoured, ſhould | 
the higher orders not honour the lower, theſe 
would 
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would be irritated into diſorderly. movements. 
It is expected, it is demanded, that the moſt 
| fortunate, the moſt powerful, the moſt truſted, 
the moſt cultivated part of mankind, ſhould 
be the foremoſt alſo in the lines of a generous 
virtue: all then will be well, for then a conteſt 
of generoſity will commence between all orders 


of men, and the conduct of the protectors 


and protected will harmonize a nation into 
one happy family. It is the ſpirit of a generous 
intercourſe of good which perfects ſociety, and 
characterizes man, whatever man's atheiſtical 
libellers may ſay, thoſe monſtrous euiathans 

who“ tempeſt the ocean of truth: this is the 
true public ſpirit, and we cannot doubt where 
it ought to originate, and who are the proper 
ſprings of it. But if theſe are diverted from 
their due courſe, or waſte themſelves by 
vicious indolence, or congregate in the /oftzer 
region, combine into one vaſt ſagnant pool, 
and taint the ſurrounding air with a taint that 
will not reſt there, we muſt expect that the 
diftant lowlands which they ſhould vivify, 
refreſh, and enrich „ will degenerate into un- 


Milton. 


wholeſome 
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moſt nexious and envenomed reptiles.* 
In all the orders, in every honeft employment 
and profeſſion, of men, as in every individual, 
there is to be found ſomething praiſe-worthy, 
which ſhould be marked by praiſe, for the 
advancement 


* * I hilf this bard wrath 1 reach, antbials T fee 
The monſter London laugh at me; 
I. ſbould at thee too, fooliſb city, 
F it were fit to laugh at miſery; i 


But thy eftate I pity. 
Cowley. P. 95, fol. edit. 


Man, as immortal man, ſeduced from indiſpenſible 
duties, from the cultivation of thought, and high attainments, 
moral and intellectual, by a ſcene of amuſements, which are 
not ſupplied by his own underſtanding, which cannot improve, 
and oftner corrupt it; by follies which unnerve his intellect, 
by luxuries which injure his health, or by vices that make a 
wreck of his ſoul—is to be pitied indeed (as the amiable 
Cowley ſays), and it were inhuman to laugh at ſuch an eſtate 
of miſery. In the name of God then, and for the ſake of your 
country, your immediate dependants, and yourſelves, permit me 
to aſk yon, who occupy the firſt ſtations in ſociety, whether it is 
not to be expected, that the noble provincial manſion, and its 
environs ; whether the pleaſures of the field, the library, and the 
garden ; whether the friendly neighbour, and obliged tenant, 
the frequented church, and the revival. of many good old 
uſages of no mea anceſtry ; whether the encouragement of the 


elegant arts for the ornament of houſe and domain, and of the 
N | uſeful 
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edvancement of things laudable, for the ſepa- 
ration of theſe from what is blame-worthy, 
and for the increaſe of good- will among man- 
kind. Beſides to praiſe, is not only to honour, 
for the ſake of our commended brother and 
. 

the 


uſeful ones (chiefly that of agriculture for the public good) 
and of others for the ſpecial proſperity of your reſpective diſ- 
tricts, and all this amid the ſolace of a pure air, and the 
ſpectacles of rural beauty in God's world (where with God 
ye may commune with more advantage before ye depart hence, 
and are no more ſeen) ; I pray you let me ſeriouſly aſk you, 
whether theſe objects and theſe engagements do not promiſe 
vou more good, moral, intellectual, and corporeal, than is the 
lot of thoſe who now fritter away their beſt faculties and hopes 
in a ſcene, whoſe aggregated follies and vices conſtitute indeed 
a portentous monſter. For has not the like (when it arrives at 
its Babylonian plenitude, laboratgue magnitudine ſud) always 
occaſioned the downfal of the moſt famous empires—by in- 
wenting, faſtering, and diſſeminating that multiform unrighte- 
ouſneſs which eats away the baſe of all ſecular greatneſs ?! 
Reſpecting the danger of commerce to the morals of man- 
kind, Solomon, by what he ſays of a time for all things, 
infinuates, what Ariſtotle aſſerts, and a greater than either de- 
crees, that virtue conſiſts in mediocrity, that moderation ſhould 
be ſhewn in all things, or that well- inſtructed Reaſon ſhould 
rule us. I have always thought that narrow views of things 
have been the bane of man, by begetting prejudice, which is 
only not his characteriſtic, and is as often the badge of hia 
— as the crown of his glory. For inſtance, trade and 


gentry 
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the bright fide of things throws our thoughts 
upon pleaſing objects, and n. to our 8 
1 contentment. 

It has been elegantly ſaid by a * 
writer of antiquity, that the love of praiſe is 


the laſt garment of mind which we lay aſide; 
£ Os but 


gentry are apt to deſpiſe each other ; but all was not well, 
when all was gentry : and it is equally true, that meanneſs will 
mark that age in which trade predominates.—It is obvious 
againſt which exceſs we are now to guard, and equally fo, that 
in theſe enlightened times the due medium is chiefly to be ob- 
tained by the conduct of the firſt orders in ſociety, who may, 
methinks, if they pleaſe, prevent all the ill effects of trade 
upon the public manners, and yet at the ſame time encourage 
and improve it, give it a more beneficent direction, and adorn 
it with a ſuperior dignity. I only mean to deliver my con- 
ceptions with fincerity, but not with confidence an erroneous 
zeal, if benignant, admits of pardon. —Firſt then let the gen- 
tleman not ſet up a trade himſelf, or exhibit the caricature of 
a trade, I mean by gaming, or the factious ſale of his honour ; 
let him not diſcourage trade by non-payment, or thereby the 
chief ſinew of trade, an honourable credit; let him borrow 
none of his prejudices, and manners, and diction from trade, 
but ſtand apart from it by the firſt forms of gentleneſs, cour- 
teſy, generoſity, honour and courage; let the leiſure which is 
moſt at his command as to time and improvement, be devoted 
to ſuch reſearches as may reſult in the invention or improve- 
ment of arts and ſciences, as genius reſpectively leads and 
property enables: the improwement of trade is the conſequence. 
Let the gentleman concentre his expenditure on things honeſt, 
an the products of real elegance and ingenuity, and like ano- 
| ther 
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but I think it can never be laid aſide, till the 
milk of human ſociableneſs is wrung out of 
the human heart by the iron hand of cold and 
decrepit miſanthropy. It has been alſo ſaid 
in a later age by the ſublimeſt of the poetical 
ſages, that it is the laſt infirmity of the noble 


mind. 


ther Socrates, turn the painter and the poet into the preachers 
of wiſdom and virtue. The conſequence is a ſuperior dire#ion 
and a new dignity to trade. And if the gentleman only occa- 
fionally repairs to the metropolitic hive (not upon the plan of 
the waſp, to rob and live in ſloth, but to import, when duty 
calls, the treaſures of wiſdom and virtue which he has gathered 
in the gardens. of retirement, and there joins the 6 hum of 
»/eful men, and not the waſſailing gambols of idle ſpendthrifts) 
we ſuppoſe him, upon the whole, the dignified reſident in the 
place where his manners are exemplary, and in fact, exem- 
plary for the firſt forms of virtue which can adorn human 
nature. Trade of courſe poliſhes at the ſpectacle, and her 
towns emulate the generoſity and hoſpitality, the honourable 
economy, and liberal, but fervent piety, which adorn the 
country; ſelfiſhneſs falters, and gives way to public fpirit ; 
ſordid habits, to ſuch as are elegant and ingenuous ; cleanli- 
neſs introduces ſalubrity, and improved wiſdom with public 
ſpirit, a commendable magnificence ; every place will then 
ſtand upon its own dignity, and blend an honeſt partiality with 


1 The merchant-ſhip in its ſolitary courſe on the ſea, with all its 
ſails expanded, is a noble ſpectacle; but what is it when its ſails are 
furled, and it is tied, with a hundred others, and ſtands with the ſta- 
bility of a houſe in the port of London? 


the 
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mind, It ſeems then, that the mind ought 

to lay it aſide, and thereby will act my: 
what by laying afide that amiable reference 
af one's {elf to others, which muſt probably 
be reſumed again in heaven? for think ye, 
that when the bleſſed companies there are 
pauſing 


the love of the nation at large; then dies the power of 
tyrannic faſhion, which chills wiſdom into folly, and inflames 
folly into vice; original genius comes into play; philanthropy 
increaſes, and poverty is prevented, or courteouſly relieved ; 
the ſhopman will then bluſh at fraud, tlie manufacturer become 
the father of his workmen, and the merchant the means of a 
liberal intercourſe between all the nations of the earth; in ſhort, 
every town will become as a magnificent caſtle of the firſt 
feudal barons, but more adorned, and with an ampler and hap- 
pier family, in which genuine piety will ſhew a ſweeter way 
to heaven, and ſuperior arts and ſciences will adorn the terreſ- 
trial habitation—and with this difference too, that the tempers 
and inſtruments of war will be improved into thoſe of peace, 
without any diminution of human dignity, and with the utmoſt 
improvement of human felicity. 

But if theſe ideas are ſomething more than the flouriſhings 
of ungrounded fancy, and image ſomething of what chriftianity - 
aims to produce, let the higher orders of mankind be aware 
that if they do not thus Honour all men, and in time counteract 
the growing evils of the day, money anon will become all in 
all, and rather than nanners (according to the vulgar ſaying, 
and. ſentiment too) make the man, and unmake the nation thus 
unmanned, or all ancient hiſtory is a fiction, the ſages of anti- 

quetF 
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nas to the Higheſt, 


that they will: not expreſs. their mutual love 


by mutual commendations? Praiſe is the 
language of the pureſt love, and the faireſt 
nurſe of the moſt perfect virtue; let then 
your brother on earth be enriched by you 
with this proof of love, and this incentive to 


virtue. Fear not a degradation of your own 


character from the charge of flattery, as long as 
you are conſcious- of being above the practice; 
miſtake not your own ill-humour or envy for 
modeſty ; nor ſacrifice to your own pride a 
conduct which will be delightful to yourſelf, 
and uſeful to others: ſtudy indeed how and 


when to praiſe ; but cultivate the practice for 


quity but childiſh babblers, and the patriarchs, prophets, and 
apoſtles, a crew of impoſtors. 

Wo nobis nati ſumus. 

| Cicero. 
Cum igitur illi qui rempub. adminiſtrant, ſuis virtutibus ac 
exemplis prodeſſe poſſint quam plurimis, ſecus autem plurimos offen= 
dere, multo magis quam privatis bominibus diſcipline morum iffis 


excolenda fuerit ; quamwvis enim unusquiſque noftrum non ſibi tantum, 
| ſed patriæ et reipublica natus eſt, in primis. tamen maꝑiſtratus 


omnium communi ſaluti proſpicere debet, ac divinam puritatem, ing. 
cæteros homines benignitatem imitari. 53 
- Epiſtola nuncupatoria Geſneri de Stobcei communibus locis. 


its 
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its cheering and humanizing effect in ſociety. 
The contrary conduct is apt to do much harm. 
Cenſure damps and irritates. God ſays to 
man, judge not; and art not thou, being man, 
ul qualified to judge? Evidence of facts 
themſelves is not eaſily had, but ſtill leſs ſo 
of their qualifying circumſtances; rumours 
uſually are either falſhoods, or aggravated - 
truths; and a ſinful being ſhould not forget 
that awful day, when only to the merciful, 
r ſhall be ſhewn. 

As for our inferiors in any thin 2 Ss it 
—_— or birth, or ſtation, or virtue, or the 
faculties of the mind, let us be religiouſly | 
_ cautious not to deſpiſe one of theſe little ones, 
not to depreſs with contempt the heart which 
(it may be) is already over burthened, or to 
create by our contempt, a burthen of which 
it was not till then conſcious. We may have 
a right to command, and therefore to obedi- 
ence; to inſtruct, and therefore to docible 
attention; to cenſure and to puniſh, and there- 
fore to a modeſt and penitent ſubmiſſion ; but 
we cannot poſſibly have any right, in any in- 
ſtance, to be haughty, inſolent, and tyrannical. 
: : 333 
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Alter all, let it be remembered, that the more 
a man is exalted above others by divine and 
human favour, the more he ought to be 
humbled in heart before God and man; for 
he may, perhaps, ſtand in the place of his 
betters, and he has certainly drawn a rare 
prize in the lottery of life. Therefore this 
lowlineſs of mind is a juſt ſentiment, and is 
uſually repaid by additional honours: it is the 
conduct of genuine piety and benevolence, it 
is the gentleneſs of the well-educated man, it 
is the wiſdom of the comprehenfive mind, it 
is the addreſs of the prudent, it is the gene- 
rofity of the heroic, and it is the ſublime 
moderation of the chriſtian ; it expreſſes an 
amiable temper, that juſt diffidence which 
every man ought to have of himſelf, and that 
ſoundneſs of underſtanding which is converſant 
with the beſt means of giving the beſt effects 
to the beſt powers; it includes the graces of 
the heart, and theſe uſually branch out into a 
far ſupetior form of behaviour, than what is 
the product of courtly refinement which, 
while it faintly mimics it, lets lip its inimit- 
able outline of ſimplicity and warm glow of 
benevolence: in ſhort, it is that ſelf-originating 
Vit k greatneſs, 
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greatneſs, founded in the love of God and man, 
and the due valuation of time and eternity, 
which is ſuperior to every dignity but what 
the King of Kings himſelf beſtows. It is 
therefore to be admired as the trueſt magna- 
nimity, and to be beloved as the moſt genuine 
benevolence; the characters moſt popular and 
uſeful on earth are of this deſcription, and one 
may confidently ſay, that in heaven the angels 
themſelves will embrace him who on earth 
has moſt practiſed their manners. Till the 
nature of true greatneſs (which is virtue) is 
thoroughly underſtood, and this dignity is 


| chiefly purſued, this life will continue to be a 


_ diſorderly field for all the rabble-conteſts of 
ſelfiſhneſs, for an endleſs warfare amidſt the 
- miſts of ſuſpicions and anxiety, and beneath 
the clouds of contentious, intriguing, and 

myſterious policies ; but it will be no longer 
ſuch when we really honour all men. A fair 
order will then ſucceed to confuſion and de- 
formity, ſuſpicion, and a painful ſolicitude 
will be cleared away from the atmoſphere of 
life, and the ſunſhine of univerſal benevolence 
will exhibit and increaſe all its delights and its 
beauty. The public good then commences the 
_ deareſt 
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_ - deareſt object of every individual, and each 
cultivating his own powers for the purpoſe 
of advancing it, is ardent to encourage the 
different faculties which diſtinguiſh other 
men, that the whole family of human kind 
may be bleſt by the utmoſt contributions of its 
members. But I cannot farther purſue this: 
light, trailing itſelf out in its ſeveral glories, 
and blazing down the fordid prejudices, 
rivalſhips, and conteſts which have hitherto 
checked the courtefies, kindneſſes, and hoſ- 
pitalities of the human ſoul, and eclipſed it 
ſtruggling {af the word of Chrift} to break 

out into its proper luſtre. That day, O ye 
that Honour all men (for ye too will honour 
with your beſt wiſhes the generations to come), 
that day ſhall aſſuredly ſhine upon the earth, 
and by diſplaying the ſublime exce/lency perfect 
the evidence of evangelical truth. —But we 
mult not forget that one of its precepts is to 
love the brotherhood. | 

By the word brotherhood, the Apoſtle 
ſeems to have meant the ſociety of the faithful 
and perſecuted chriſtians, whoſe virtue then 
more viſibly merited, as their wants and 
perils required, all the relief which the tendereſl 
=—_ © _ friendſhip | 
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friendſhip and charity could aftord them, Still 

however the apoſtolical precept will have its 
| uſe, as men of the moſt eminent virtues and 
_ faculties are ſtill expoſed to ſome degree of 


Perſecution; they are perſecuted by the proud 


and the ignorant, by the votaries of ſecular 
ambition, avarice, and ſenſuality, by the in- 
dolent, the puſillanimous, and the narrow 
minded; their attention to everlaſting pro- 
prieties is miſconſtrued by the flaves of the 
reigning faſhions, nor will the conſiſtency of 
their conduct, though thus modelled after the 

pureſt virtue upon. record, though founded = 
upon the moſt comprehenſive view of the 

public good, though originating in the nobleſt 
principles, and ifluing in the beſt fruits, be 
ſeen by prevailing envy, by mortified pride, 
and by incenſed meanneſs—til] the tear of 
tender recollection is mingled with their aſhes, 
and the uſeleſs eulogy is inſcribed upon their 
urns. This is reaſon enough that the truly- 
virtuous ſhould unite, patronize, and avow 
each other, Fas eſt et ab boſte doceri—the 
jewel truth is to be picked up even from a 
dunghill.— Let us then imitate the worthleſs, 
who can unite to ſerve their common cauſe ; 
| faction 


— 2 
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faction has her banditti, and impiety her 
phalanx ; and thus let the eminently good be 


embodied, and let them come forwards, a 


refiſtleſs hoſt, beneath the banners of the 


Lord of Hoſts: they can be inſpired by no 
better cauſe, and they want no other leader 
than the great Captain of Salvation, than the 
| Son of Ged. — CUTE 

Did this principle really — in the hearts 


of all-mann4 in the degree which it ought to do, 


if man is a rational being, has the power of 
forethought, and believes that all men ſhall 
die as to this world, and yet live again as to 
all eternity—it were a principle ſtrong enough, 
if any thing called principle can be, to proſ- 
trate all men into the moſt abſalute obedience, 
and all poſſible conformity to the divine will. 
We are ſo connected with God, that, com- 
paratively ſpeaking, we are connected with 
no other being; and balanced againſt our 
eternal intereſts, our temporal are as nothing. 
All depends upon God, who was, is, and 
ſhall be. How can we know theſe things, 
and not fear Him? but how can we fear 
Him, and not obey Him ? Is it a foundation 


Q3 of 
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of perpetual pleaſure, is it an argument of a 
great foul not to fear God ? Is it fit that this 
fear, is it reaſonable that piety, ſhould be the 
royal law, the governing principle of man- 
kind? That it ſhould be, and of courſe ap- 
pear ſuch, more eſpecially. by its. moſt viſible 
ſign, by the public worſhip of God? Can 
we poſſibly conceive any act of. madneſs ſo 
mad, any act of ingratitude ſo ungrateful, any 
act of fin ſo /inful, as the one comprehenſive 
and flagitious crime of impiety, as the crea- 
ture's denial of the Creator, which is done 
the moſt. formally, - and the moſt flagrantly 
when his public worſhip is the moſt neglected 
by them who enjoy the largeſt abundance of 
his loving kindnefſes? Yet has man now re- 
_ ceived a new charter from the King of Kings 
to protect him from the encroachments of 
adverſity, or. the tyranny of death ? Doth he 
now poſſeſs ſome new power to guard his 
mind from madneſs, his heart from ſorrow, 
and his body from pain and diſeaſe ? Glance 
a thought upon the tombſtones of the great, 
upon the ruins of the mightieſt empires, upon 
the preſent perilous pitiable ſtate of ſome, 


upon the * of time, upon your own gra- 
| dual 
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dual advancement towards death, and the ſtill 
abiding frailties of dependant, periſhable man, 
and then anſwer to your ſouls whether ſtill 
the Holy One - the Eternal - the only Omni- 
potent whether God is not greatly to be 
feared. Let us then fo fear God as to over- 
come the ſeductive world, and bar up that 
only entrance to falſe fleeting joys and real 
miſeries; and let us fo love God with all our 
hearts, and ſouls, and ſtrength, as, af length, 
to open all the ſprings of the moſt pure and 
genuine, ever-flowing, n 8 ever- 

increaſing felicity. 

Läaſtly, let us honour the king, the ſupreme 
magiſtrate, the laws of our country, the good 
order of ſociety, or thoſe authoritative in- 
ſtructions for civil converſe, which, in union 
with religious principles and doctrines, include 
all thoſe directions and motives for right be- 
' haviour which at once ſtrengthen and beautify 
g the great arch of ſociety, and enable the in- 
dividual by guards from without and from 
within, by reſpecting his conſcience as well 
as external behaviour, to' cultivate that one 
perfect conduct, that chriſtian godlineſs which 
is en profitable in things temporal as well as 

| eternal. 
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eternal. This ſhould be our conduct would 
we duly honour ourſelves; and would we duly | 
honour te king we ſhall not be merely 

ſatisfied with the moſt genuine TT 
national affection towards him, but we ſhall 
ſtudy to give the beſt and wiſeſt proofs of it, 
by ſuch a vittuous and religious conduct as 
may draw down the divine bleſſings upon his 
people: this is the beſt way to ſtrengthen his 
government, to exalt it in genuine glory, and 
I leave it to you to add whether it will not be 
the beſt way of pleaſing him. 

In a few words, and to conclude—it is the 
firſt duty of man to fear the King of Kings; 
for where genuine piety flouriſhes it is a 
principle mighty enough to ſmite, and wither 
to the root, all thoſe immoderate affections 
towards this world, whence its principal vani- 
ties and evils ariſe. Human nature is then at 
liberty to ſpread forth into its faireſt forms, to 
bloſſom in its moſt beautiful colours, and to 
bear its beſt fruit. Then at length life will 
be governed by the wiſdom of the ſerpent, 
and dignified and enjoyed with the innocence 
of the dove ; Prudence and Simplicity, Juſtice 
and Mercy, will at laſt 4% each other; 
|  Selfiſhnels 
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Selfiſhneſs and all its wretched arts will no 
more deform the honour of the individual, 
or debaſe the grandeur of national policy; 
reaſon then will rule the paſſions, their 
maſter indeed, but not their tyrant, and the 


director of nature, and not its deſtroyer; 
the fear and the love of God will be a re- 


ſiſtleſs tide to bear the will of man into the 


divine will ; preparations will be made for a 
bliſsful eternity; and the human character will, 

with all the efforts of the only ambition wor- 
thy man, be more and more ee after 


the angelic. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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